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Rovoh it muſt. be ani, 
"that "Locic# is a Suljed of tos 
- £5 a Naturt, For the 2 


Gee of. Cheeks * % wwe flatter 


 our-ſelwer. that the e Titthe * rea- 


tiſe, wherein, "the Ru ents. of. the 
Science. are. Jaid down in the Plaireſt 
Manner, Bell Ble, may be of fame Ser- 


VICE 4% "the Britiſh Youth, as i ill 5 4 


diffuſe. a "Light over their Under /tand- + 
ing, oft their Reaſoning, Powers, and 
lead item on to ſuch Improvements in 
Rroaolacge as are to be expected fron 
Years ef, Maturity. | 

Logic indeed, as formerly caught by 
the Selen, Was ff falls Uſe 2 
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fo furniſh the Tongue with Debate and | 


Controverſy ; and therrfore many People 


Babe entertain d ſuch a Prejudice a- 


gain it, as to think this uſeful Art 
mot worthy of their Notice, much le.. 
of the Study and Application it requires. 
But as @ Modery Logician (to aubiſ⸗ 
excellent Writings us own owrſcbues in- 
debited) obſerves, ** True Logic is not 
„that noiſy Thing that deals all in 
« Diſpute and Wrangling, to which 
* former Ages had debaſed and con- 
» fined it; yet its Diſciples mult 
« acknowledge alſo, that they are 
« taught to vindicate and defend the 
« Truth, as well as to ſearch it out. 
* True Logic doth not require a long 

„ Detail of hard Words to amuſe 
% Mankind, and to puff up the Mind 
« with empty Sounds, and a Pride o 
« falſe Learning; yet ſome Di 
« ſſinctions and Terms of Art are 


* neceſſaty to range every Idea in Br 
DEALS e OF 1 I 


„ its. proper Claſs, and to 


(1) 


Thoughts from Confuſion, The 


« World is now grown'ſo wiſe as not A 


« to ſuffer this valuable Art to be 
72 'd by the Schools, In fa 
ite and knowing an Age every 
* Man of Reaſon will covet ſome 
„ Acquaintance with Logic,. ſince it 
«© renderg-its daily Service to ¶ iſaam 
and Virtue, and to the Affairs of 
% common een een 0 abe 
« Sciences. 
To enforce this Matter 2 huh ey | 
ther, let is be conſider d, that Reason 


is the Glery of Human Nature, being | 1 
that peculiar ChareFeriftic whereby ve i 


are diſtiaguiſb i from other Animals, 
and raifed above the brute Part of the 
Creation. This. is a common Gift. which 
the aviſe Creator has beftew'd: upon all | 
Mankind; though all are nat favveur'd 


A with it by Nature in an equal Degree 


But the n anos 
a3 
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in different Men make a much greater 
Diftinaion between them than Nature 
has made. Nay, we may venture to 
_ affirm, Cas ibe judicious Author juft 
quoted of ſerves ) that the Improvement 
of this noble Faculty has raiſed the 
Learned and the Prudent in the Eu- 


* rapean World almoſt as much above 


the \Hortentots and other Savages 
* of :AfFica, as thoſe Savages are by 
« Nature ſuperior to the Birds, the 
«« Beaſts, and the Fiſhes,” ' + 
Woo to teach us the right Uſe of 
our Reaſon, or Intellectual Powers, 
and the Improvement of them in our- 


fſetver” and others, is the Buſineſs and 


the End of Logic: And it "is by a 
proper. Cultivation of our Reaſon that 
abe are better enabled to diftinguiſh'd 

Sood m Evil, as avell\as Truth 
Non Falſhood; both vuhich Things are 
H the greateſt Concern and-Importance, 
' «whether due regard our Happineſs in 
By £4 this 
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't vi 5 1 
ebis Tife, or our eternal Happineſ bre. 
after. _ 

J believe it will not be 4 pred, that 
the Purſuit and Acquiſition of Truth, 
is of infinite Concernment to Mankind, 
By this aue become acquainted with the 
Nature of 'Things, and their various, 
Relations to each other: By his we" 
diſcover our Duty to God, and to our 
Fellow- Creatures: By this WE arrive 
at the Knowledge of Natural Religion, 
and learn to confirm cur Faith : in Di- 
vine Revelation. Ii a word, our I 
dum, Prudence and Piety, our preſent. 
Conduct and our future Hope, are all | 
influenced (in ſome Degree or other ) 

the Uſe of our rational Powers in our” 
Enquiries after Truth. „ 

But perhaps it may be 4ſt d, of What 

Neceſſity is the Art of Logic? Can- 
not a Man form his Jadgments aright, 
diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood, con- 
duct himſelf prudenly, and arrive at a 
A4 ' viate 


EE ( viii) N 
State of Virtue and Happineſs, with- 
out underſtanding all the technical 
Language and Formality of Rules 
which Logicians have invented? Yes 
certainly: It muſt be acknowledged, that 
OO the Share of Common Senſe, which Men 
* enjoy as reaſonable Beings, generally 
* proves ſufficient to conduct them in the 
| ordinary Affairs of Life; but it ts 4 
higher Advancement and a farther A fa 


: A ance of our rational Powers, that is 


gned by and expeted from Artificial 
Logic: And a little Confideration will 
= convince any one, that it requires ſome 
Lill arifing from Art and Experience, 


a well as a natural N of Un- 


derſtanding, 10 carry our Enquiries be- 
youd the more obvious Generalities of 


4 Subject, to follow it through all the 


Intricacies and Objections that may 


| . ariſe, and to clear the Conſiſtency of | 
it in all its Parts, So that let a Man's 
«wk | Strength 


— e 2 . 22 - Py 


(ix) 
Strength of Genius be ever fa great, 
if he refuſes to make. uſe of that 4/- 
fiftance which is offer'd bim in the 
Ways 7 abſtruſe and cloſe Reaſoning, 
be will infallibly find . either to- 
tally loſt, or uery much bewilder c. 


By natural Sagacity a Man frequent- 
ly perceives that there is ſomething faul. 
9 or ſophiftical in another's Reaſoning, 

ut is incapable at the ſame time of Wil 
diſcovering where the Fault lies. In 


fuch Circumſtances it muſt be wery de- 
firable to e the 2 pointed out 
preciſely, againſt which: all his Force | 
ſhould be levell' d, to have: his Thoughts i 
put into ſuch a regular Train as may 

enable him to unravel the Difficulty, 
apprehend the true State of the Jueſtion, 

and thoroughly examine and weigh its 
Conſequences. Every one, I believe, il 
who makes any Pretenfions to good i 
Senſe, a ill endeavour to form to him. if 
ſelf à rational Method of — {| 


—_— <> %, > v *..a oa 12 200 & Woe, 


| * * 


8 
ànd arguing ; and when once he has ar- 


tain'd it, I dare ſay he will not re- 


ben of the Trouble that it ceſ bim. 


Me acknowledge farther, that in 
Diſcourſes upon ordinary Matters we 
have uo occafion to be at the Pains of 
continually applying a common Stand- 
ard, or tying ourſelwes up to the Strict- 
neſs of Scholaſtic Forms, in order to 
percei ve the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, and thereby diſtinguiſh 
Truth 79m Falſhood : But yet it will 
be found of no ſmall Service to learn 
thoſe general Rules, which are appli- 
cable, as a Teſt, to all Reaſoning, 
however varied or diſguiſed by the Ad- 
vantage of Wit or Eloquence. *SY L- 
«© LOGISM (ſays a good Writer on this 
« Subject) is a Meaſure to us in the 
« Management and Diſpoſal of our 
„ own Thoughts, and in our Rea- 
« ſonings and Diſcourſes to others; 
FVV 
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& wherein we cannot otherwiſe avoid 
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Confuſion and Diforder, than by 
conſidering what the Concluſion is 


we would prove, by what Mediums 
we would prove it, and to which 


Part of the Argument (Major, 
Minor, or 2 ) this or that 
particular Part of our Diſcourſe re- 
lates. If our Diſcourſe be not al- 


. ways laid out in the exact Forma- 
lity of Syllogiſm, yet we ſhould 


have a Kind of Syllogiſtical Plan 

before us; that ſo in every Stage 
of our Diſcourſe we may know 
whereabouts we are, and what we- 


1 


are doing. 


„ Yyllgiſm moreover will be a Mea- 


ſure whereby to judge of the Dif- 
courſes of others, pointing out what 


is the Concluſion they offer to 


prove, what the Premiſſes are 


whereby they prove it, and whe- 


I ther 


tainment among the Writings of the 


xi 
** ther ſuch Premiſſes do indeed prove 
% ſuch Concluſion. By reducing it 
% to Syllogiſm you ſee all the Parts 
« of an Argument in Miniature, 


«© what truly belongs to it, and what 


“is put in only for Shew, and Pomp, 
« and Amuſement ; and every Part 
«« in its proper Place and Order, and 
« withal what Connexion one Part 
4% has with another. 
As Syllogiſtical Arguments, / lile- 
wif Scholaſtic Diſtinctions are in ma- 
ay Caſes neceſſary to prevent Confuſion, 
and. therefore aue Soul not entirely re- 


Jet them, or take Offence at them when 


rightly applied. The Subtleties of Scho- 


laſtic Learning have indeed of late been 


wery much decried, and not without 
Reaſon; but a Man of thoughtful Diſ- 
poſition, Leiſure, and mature. Judg- 
ment, wil// always find uſeful Enter- 


7 xiii” | 
more ingenious Schoolmen : Where, if he 
does not always acquicſce in their De- | 
terminations, yet he will find and ar- 
knowledge a remarkable Sagacity in 
«*« canvaſſing a Queſtion ; and though 
„ he will ſometimes laugh at the 
«© Doubles of their Diſtinctions, and 
% the Miſt of Words which they in- 
« duftriouſly throw over the plaineſt 
© Subjects, yet he may from thence 
„be apprized how to guard againft 
{© the ſame little Subterfuges and Arts 
of Diſguiſe, which, by Miſappli- 
© cation of Language, are every Day 
15 in Practice in Matters of Civil 
" merce and Converſation.” 
Having Said thus much of the Uſe- || 
fulneſs 75 the Art of Locic, irt... 
mains (in Conformity to the Method ob. 
ſerved in the preceding Volumes of thit 
Work) to give ſome Hiſtorical Ac- 
count of its Origin and TORE" in the 
Ford. i | 7 Be 


(wv) 

The firſt: Philoſophers were. ſo ene 
tirely bent on the Study of Nature, as 
to have little: Regard to Logical Spe- 
culations. ſz Pythagoras's School there 
aba no Reaſoning but Authority, as 
Appeal from ; "the Maſi r's Dictates; 
and though aue meet with good Defi- 
nitions in be Hritings of his Follewers, 
yet Logic was, then, unknown, and its 
Rules unculii uated. Leno Eleates was 
the firſt. who found out the. natural 
Train of Principles and Conſequences 
in a Diſcourſe, auhich he. form'd. into 
a regular Art; fo. that the Sum of, his 
Logic:was to obſerve. the Dependence 
and Connection that; Propoſitions, Sar 
to each other, and accordingly to range 

| them in their natural Order. He made 
ſe of Dialogue, introducing tave or. mare 
Perſons, who by a Courſe of Queſtions 
ard Anſwers reaſon d methodically upon 


all Subject:; and hence he gave hit 


(x) 


new-invented Art the Name of Dia- 


lectica, which Logic retain'd after the 


Form of Dialogue was laid Glide. But 
Zeno, being à great Maſter of. cs 


 tilty, too much pefplex'd and embarraſs. 


this Method ;, and Protagoras, his 


Scholar, refin'd upon it, and. carriedit i 


Fart ber 15 Sepbiftry. 


Euclid. of : Megara 3 ling: — 
to the, improving. of the Subtilties .of 


Logic, aud introduced à more lively and 
vehement 
carried to ſuch an Extreme, that he 


was reproached as hawing poſſe 4 tbe | | 
People of Megara with a Madneſs, of 


Diſputing, by teaching them that ſa» 
phiflical Method which Socrates con- 
amn d. It as this Euclid and his 


Scholar Eubulides that invented thoſe 


Sophiſms auhich were afterwards ja 


much celebrated in the Schools, though 


1 reality they have nothing in them but 


thiir | 


Manner of Debate ; which he 
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. F xvi . | 
their Acuteneſs, (as the Sorites, ih 
Dilemma, c ber together wwith all that 
Chicane of Diſpute which brought Lo- 
| — Contempt at Athens, and obliged 

tes to expoſe and ridicule it, in ar- 

| ter to undiceive the People. 
 Notwithflanding what we have ſaid 
Zeno, Cicero. makes Socrates ' m 
| N ic, whith he ſays be 
fetch' d eaven for the Benefit 
of Mankind. In effect, this Philoſo- 
pher made a Syflem of all the Precept. 
„ the Art, and demonſtrated the Uſe 

and true Practice of them in his fami- 
| liar Converſation. He curote nothing ; 
but Plato has preſerved the Logic of 
his Maſtery  uhich has nothing peculiar 
as to the diſputative Part, of which 
Socrates had but a very mean Opinion. 
| Of the Socratic Method of diſputing 
due have given Examples in the follow- 
| > as but it has been * 


” —ĩ - 
that Socrates in his Reaſoning applied 
himſclf more to Queſtions than Anſwers, 
becauſe the Character of his Genius was 
Alter to raiſe Doubts than to reſolve 
How: : -- 5 
Till aue come to Ariſtotle, ave meet 
with nothing fix d and regular in Lo- 
gie. Ie was this great Genius that 
firſt diſcover'd the Way of arriving at 
Science by the Evidence of Demon- 


. fication, and of proceeding to ſuch De- 
os mmftration, in a geometrical M: thod, 
„, 1% t5: concluſive Form, the infallible 
i. Rule of SxITOOGIs AM. In the Com- 


rien of Syllogiſms (be oh/erwes ) 
there muſt be nothing falle in the Mat- 
iar ier, nothing vicious in the Form; and 
ieh W's Rules he has laid daun concerning 
them hade been aliow'd by the Learned 
o be juſt and ſolid, and agreeable to the 
atural Courſe of Reaſan, It is true, 
be chief Aim and Scope of Ariſtate ? 
„ Logic if 


8 ( xviii } „„ 
Logic is not ſo much to teach Men ibe 
Art of trae Reaſoning, as to enable 


| them to bring falſe Arguments to a 
proper Trial and Scrutiny, and to guard 


egainſi the Sophiſms which avere then 


in Vogue, and which he empleys himſelf 
_ #0 detect and defeat. . 

The Stoics refined more upon Logic 
than all the other SeQs of Philoſo- 
phers; and ſeem to have arm'd them- 
ſebves waith all its Thorns, and com- 
menc'd the moſt formidable Wranglers 
Eibe Schools, to ſupport their vain 
and extravagant Noticns. To this Pur- 
poſe they invented new Modes of Syl- 
logiſm, /eſs natural than thoſe of Ari- 
ſtotle, but more cunning and captious. 
They pretend, that Chrylippus Bimſclſ. 
one of their Set, wrote no bif5 than 
three hundred Volumes upon the Ari 
of Logic; but his Refinements, (a. 
deneca bas obſerv'd) only * 7 
| | ; | rea 


„„ op 
break and extruate its maſculine Spi- 


: rit. Thus their Logic decame flight 
j and ſuperſicial, being little more thaw 
d [4 Diſpute about Names and their Sig- 
n „cation; and this laid the firft Foun- 
If I dation of that Philoſophy which c, 
d by the Nominaliſts many A, 
ic WW after. However, Ariſtotle's Works be 
O- I ing conceal'd from the Public, the Logic 
m- i of Zeno remain'd a long time chiefly in 
m- i Pogue, and way one of the fir that 
ers ¶ was taught at Rome; the Subtletics: 
am ¶ hereof Plautus has humourouſly er- 
ur- beſed in bis Comedies, and Cicero in 
y- many Places of bis Works. | 
\ri- Epicurus ? Mctb:d of Reaſoning, cube 
dus. % nat approve of the Niceties and 
elf. Wibbles of the Stoics, was leſs arti- 
r ficial than that of Teno, and carried 
rt Yn with greater Simplicity. He knew 
| (45 Wrothing of rhe analytical Method of 
p 4 Diviſion and of Argumentation, which 
rea | | 


a 2 indeed 


15 * ) | 
indeed render d him weak and little in 
Diſputes. In ſearching after Truth 


6 proceeded only by the Senſes, which 


be term'd the firſt and natural Light 
of Mankind, 27 Reflection upon the 
Judgment of Senſe was his ſecond, 
The Simplicity of his Logic was in a 
good meaſure owing to the Clearneſs of 
his Terms ; he being of Opinion, (and 
Experii nce A it to be true) that 
the common Scurce of Diſputes is the 
Ambiguity of Propoſitions. Thus he 
reſolu'd all Fallacies and Sofhifms by 
the bare Explication of the Words ; 
concluding, that i, Men are not quite 
ſtupid, they muſt needs agree in their 
Sentiments, aben once they underſtand 
each other's Meaning. I a Word, a 
Soundneſs «rd Simplicity of Senſe, 
affifted with ſome natural Reflection, 
Was ir the __ aſl Epicurus, ah 


ava 5 


S 
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( xx ) „ 
was not very curious about Modes and 
Formalities. N 

When the Writings of Ariſtotle, 
which had lain hid for many Apes, 
were once diſcover'd, his Method of 
Reaſoning was generally follau' d, as 
the moſt ſolid and certain, and in its 
higheſt Perfection, by the Invention of 
Syllogiſm. Galen, abo had form'd 
Some different Notions of Logic, at 
length acquieſced in that of Ariſtotle, 
and contributed much to ſpread its Re- 
putation. Simplicius, Ammonius, and 
others among the Greeks; St. Auſtin, 
Boethius, Thomas Aquinas, and ma- 
ny more of the Latins, (not to men- 
tion the Arabians) fludied Ariſtotle's 
Logic as their Pattern and Original. 
On this Model the Schoolmen forma 
their Character, who (to the Shame of 
Reaſon ) reign'd with too long and tos 
«b/olute à Sway ; but theugh they fell 

: . a 3 . ne. 
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e „ N „% of Nominaliſts aud 


ERealiſts, yet both Parties proceeded upon 
= Ariſtotle's Principles in their Debates. 


Laurentius Valla wndertook to re- 
form the Ariſtotelian Logic, by reducing 


;#he Ten Predicaments go Three, and 


by cutting off the third Figure of Syl- 
logiſim; but his Enterfprize did not 
Jueceed. Ludovicus Vives attempted 


another Sort of Refermation, { chiefly 


evith reſpeF to the Schoolmen) but 
with no better Succeſs, And as for 
Peter Ramus, abb laid down the Plan 
Fa new Logic, he has rather ſpoil d 


WO chan mended what he has borrew'd 


rom Ariſtotle. Cardan compoſed a 
| ic from the. Stock of his Predece/- 
fert, which has little valuable in it but 
Ariſtotle's geometrical Method. 

 Smigleſius, a Jeſuit, #5 one - of th: 
Jaft that has written” on Ariſtotle's 


ff a as. } 1 
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(Mi „ 
deal of Juſtice azd Clearneſs: Bug | 
Van Helmont in « Logical Treatiſe  } 
has extrawagantly pretended to over- | 
throw the Syſtem of Ariſtotle, without 
any Ground to ſupport his own: Deſ- 
cartes began a Logic, which he left 
unfini/h'd, and which his Followers 
have endeavour'd to illuſirate and in- 
prove. M. Rapin reckons him the beſt 
Notionaliſt among the Moderni, aubat- 
ever he delivers being well conceiv'd, 
and diſcovering that Depth of Medi- 
tation which aua, bis peculiar Excel. 
lence. According to the foe Critic, 
of the modern Treatiſes of Log 

«© the moſt accompliſh'd in all its 
« Parts is that which Peter L 
% Phyſician 6f Grenoble, has pub- 
“ liſh'd on the Works of Honoratus 
« Faber the 7Je/ait. What he has 
« written on the Art of Syllogiſm 
and Conſequence, which is his main 


4 


F 
«« Buſineſs, is an Original in its Kind: 
« No Man has ever carried theſe 
«« Speculations farther, or has more 
'v* exhauſted the Matter, by reciting 
e the almoſt infinite Modes and Con- 
« neCtions of the Syllogiſtic Terms. 
To him therefore, and other Writers of 
the ſame Kind, awe refer thoſe aubo are 
defirous of being acquainted with ſuch 
Speculations in their utmoſ? Extent. As 
fer our Parts, our Deſign being cal- 
culated for the Inſtruction of Youth, 
and te introduce them to an Acquain- 
tance with the Art of Logic as 7t is 
now taught among fl us, freed from the 
Obſcurity which cover d it for many 
Ages, abe have chiefly fallow'd the Steps 


U 3 of our learncd Countryman Dr. Watts, 


whoſe Treatiſe on this Subject ſeem d beſt 
_ ſuited to our Purpoſe, and which has 
mm defervedly met with univerſal Approba- 


ſion. i 
a Before 


bd * "ey — . Am —Y * 
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| Before ave conclude this Preface, we 
muſt ſay ſomething concerning MET A- 
PHYSICS, or ONTOLOGY, à brief 


Scheme of which aue thought no impro- 


per Addition to the Art of Logic. The 
Otjedt of this Science is BEING in ge- 
neral ; but the greateſt Part of thoſe 
who have handled the Subject ſeem to 
haue confin'd it to Speculations a- 


bout Subſtances purely ſpiritual, ſuch as | 


the Soul of Man, Angels, and Gop 
himſelf; for which Reaſon Ariſtotle 
terms it Natural Divinity. 3 
This Philoſopher ſcems to have been 
the ff Founder and Inventor of the 
abſtracted Merhod of Reaſobing uſed in 
Metaphyſics, and the Confideration of 
immaterial Beings ; for his Predecęſſors 
in Philoſophy deliver'd ſcarce any Thing 
that was juſt and ſolid on theſe Subs 
jets, Pythagoras indeed is ſaid 16 


. bave 


( evi) 

have learnt the Unity of the God- 
Head from the Hebrews, when he tra- 
vel d into Egypt, and to have taught 
it to the Greeks ; but. be likewiſe h. 


roa d all the myſterious and wiſlonary 
Notions of the. Egyptians relating to 
Spirits a Intelligences, which rh:y 
Suppoſed were inveſted with fine and ſub- 
til Bodies. Plato took this Doctrine from 
Pythagoras, and Zeno afterward: 
tranſcribed it from Plato, Apuleius 


indeed ſays, that nobedy has ſpoken bet- 
ter concerning Spirits and Divine Mat- 
ters, tban Plato and bis Followers: 
But Heathen Antiquity affords _—_ 
on this Sub ec, compoſed with ſo muc 

Strength of Reaſon as Cicero's Books 
of the Nature of the Gods. The 
Writings of the later Platoniſts under 
the Roman Emperors on the Subje@ of 
Metaphyſics are weak and inuccurate: 
Nor are the Greek Fathers very exact 
mane! | | 15 


SSS Seele. 


(vi) 0 
in. their Diſcourſes on Angels and Spi- 
ris, on account of the falſe Notions . 
ewhich many of them brougbt out of 
Plato's School. However, the Being 
of a God, the Immorcality of the 
Soul, the Exiſtence of good and evil 
Angels, and other important Truths of 
Religion, have been fo fully reveal d, 
and placed in ſo clear a Light, under 
the Chriſtian Inffitution, as leaves no 
Room to entertain a Doubt concern- 
ing them. — But we are rambling @ 
little from what relates to our pre- 
ſent Purpoſe, and it is Time to return. 
Many and large Volumes have been 
written on the Subject of Metaphy- 
lics; and a whole Tribe of Commen- 
tators have employ'd their Pens upon 
Ariſtotle's Metaphyſics in particular, 
which avere taught and admired in 
the Schools for many Ages, though his 
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moſt zealous Defenders allow them to 
be the moſt imper fett of all his Works. 
But this Science (as well as Logic) 
was brought into Contempt by the waſt 
Multitude of rude and barbarous 
Terms, of obſcure and perplex'd De- 
finitions, of dry and barren Concep- 
tions and Reaſonings, with which the 
the Schaolmen had embarraſs'd it, tut 
From which it has been reſcued by mo- 
dern Writers on the Sulject, and there- 
fore ſhould not be entirely thrown a- 
fad, as of ne manner of Uſe or Sig- 
fication. Our Ontology is only a 
ſhort Sketch of the Science; but we 
_ thought our Logic would net be com- 
Pleat ayithout it, as they are nearly 
related and even connected with each 
other. To induce the Reader to the 
Study of Ontology, wwe hall give him 
the Sentiments of Dr. Watts on this 

WON. Head, 


Head, evith which «ve Hall conelude 


( xxix ) 


our Preface. ; 


«c 
10 
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« In order (/ayr he) to make due 

Enquiries into all the Particulars 
which go towards the compleat and 
comprehenſive Idea of any Being, 
the Science of Ontolggy is exceed- 
ing neceſſary. This is what was 
wont to be call'd the % Part of 
Metaphyſics in the Peripatetic 
Schools. It treats of Being in its 
moſt general Nature, and of all its 
AFettion and Relations. I confeſs 


the old Popiſb Schoolmen have min- 


gled a Number of uſeleſs Subtle- 
ties with this Science; they have 


exhauſted their own Spirits, and 


the Spirits of their Readers, in 
many Jaborioos and intricate 
Trifles, and ſome of their Wri- 
tings have been froitful of Names 
5 | 5. avitbout 
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4 it bout Ideas, which have done 


« much Injury to the ſacred Study of 
« Divinity. Upon this Account ma- 


* ny of the Moderns have moſt un- 
. « juſtly abandon'd the whole Science 


« at once, and threwn abundance of 
« Contempt and Raillery upon the 
« very Name of Metaphyfics: But this 
« Contempt and Cenſure is very un- 


N reaſonable; for this Science, ſepa- 


«« rated from ſome Ariſtotelian Foo- 
« leries and /cho/aftic Subtleties, is ſo 
«« neceſſary to a diſtin Conception, 
« ſolid Judgment, and juſt Reaſon 
« ing on many Subjects, that ſome- 
«« times it is introduced as a Part of 
« Logic, and not without Reaſon. 


And thoſe, who utterly deſpiſe and 


« ridicule it, either betray their own 
« Ignorance, or will be ſuppoſed to 
„make their Wit and Banter a Re- 

Es + 0 ey 


(hui) 

e and Fxcuſe for their own 
Dl Yet thus much I would 
add, that the later Writers of On- 
tology are generally the beſt on 
this Account, becauſe they have left 
out much of the ancient Jargon. 
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LOGIC. 


— PO | 


INTRODUCTION. 


Of Locle, and ies Paris. 


Ho HAT is Locie? 


Thinking and Reaſoning 


SSA 


right Uſe of the Faculties of the Mind 
our Enquiries after Truth, and the 
ommunication of it to others. 
9. Whence is the Term derived? 
L From the Greek Word Logos, 


Diſcour) 


* 2 Into 


W. A. It is the Art of 
juſtly, or of making 4 | 


| E 
9. Into how many Parts is Logic 
divided? 

A. Into four, becauſe ſo many Fa- 
culties or Operations of the Mind are 
more immediately concern d therein. 

2. Which are thoſe? 

A. Perception, Judgment, Reaſon- 
ing, and Diſpoſition ; each of which 
fhall be treated of in Order, 


PAR 


1 PARTY 


07 PznczprION, 


9, HAT isPszcneTION? 
\\ / A. Perception, Con- 
ception, or Apprehenſion, 

is that Ad (or rather Paſſion) of the 
Mind whereby it becomes conſcious of 
any thing, or forms an Ilia of the 
Objects ſet before it. | 

9. What is treated of in thi firſt 
Part of Logic, which is grounded on 
Perception ? 

A, The firſt Part of Logic treats of 
al _ of 1atas. 


q 1 _ Of the Nature of Ip EAS in general, 


[43 . 
n 


2. W HAT is an ha? 
A. A Notion, Image, or 
Repreſentation of any thing, as con- 
ceived by the Mind. —Thus, for In- 
ſtance, if we think of a Horſo, a Pi- 
eon, or any other Object; the No- 
tion Or Image thereof, which is form'd 
in the Mind, is call'd the Ida of a 
Horſe, a Pigeon, &c. 3 
2. Whence is the Term Ita de- 
rived? Chis 2s 8 WY 
A. From the Greek Word zido, 70 
fee; becauſe the Mind perceives and 
fees, as it were, within itfelf the Ob- 
ject about which it is employed. 
. 2. How do we come by our 1d:as? 
A. The Mind gains all its Ideas 
either from Senſation or Reflection: 
that is, either by means of the Sen, 
5 : 0 


ly Ss Yes. 


ta 
or by 1 on its own Operations, 

and obſerving what paſſes within it- 
ſelf. Thus, for Inſtance, by Seeing 
we obtain the Ideas of Colours ; by 
Hearing we have thoſe of Sounds; by 
Taſting we get thoſe of Bitter, Seweet, 
Sour, &c. And from the latter Source, 
i. e. from turning our Thoughts in- 
ward upon the Actions of our on 
Souls, ariſe the Ideas of ¶ Nat, Dif+ 
ſent, Jubi Reaſon, Underſtanding, 
Mill, &c. But of the Origin of our 
Ideas we Un ch more ann 


Of the Onjgors of Perception.” | 
as? 27 HAT is We of Per- 


ception? 

on; A. It is N which i is repreſented | in 
the 1 3 that which is the Archetype 
B 3 . 


VB Name? 


161 
or Pattern, according to which the 
Idea is form'd. 

2.. Have theſe Obj . no other 


A. Yes; all Objects of our Ideas 
are call'd 7 hemes, whether they are 
. Entities or Non-entities, that is, Beings 
or Not-beings ; for Non-exiſtence may 
be propoſed to our Minds, as well as 
real Exiſtence or Being. 

2 How is Being uſually conſi- 
derd? 


A. Being is generally confider'd un- 
der the Diſtinction of eee —_ 
Mode. 

2. Whatisa SUBSTANCE 3 

A. It is a Being which /b by 
ztſelf; that is, has an Exiftence of its 
own, a ſeparate Exiftence, independent 
of any other created Being. 
| 2. What do you mean by this In- 
B SC 

5 A. All 
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„ 

A. All that I mean is, that a Sub- 
ſtance cannot be annihilated, or utterly 
deſtroy'd and reduced to Nothing, by 


any Power inferior to that of its Cre- 
ator ; though its particular Form, Na- 


ture, and Properties may be alter'd . 


and deſtroy d by many inferior Cauſes. 
Thus, for Example, Word may be 
turn'd into Fire, Smoke, and Apes; a 
Hſe into Rubbiſh, and Water into 


Ice and Yapour ; but the Subſtance or 
Matter of which they are made ſtill 


remains, though the Forms and Shapes 
of it are very much alter'd. Let a 
Subſtance undergo as many Changes as 
you pleaſe, yet ſtill it is a Subfance ; 
and in this Senſe it depends upon God 
alone for its Exiſtence, 

9. How many Kinds of Subſtances 
are there ? | 4 

A. They may all be comprehend- 
ed in the general Diviſion of fpiritu«l 
and corporeal ; that is, what we com- 


B 4: monly i 
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and Spirit. 

2. But are Subſtances no otherwiſe 
diſtinguiſhed ? 

A. Yes; they are diſtioguiſh' in- 
to Simple and. Compound, Pure and 


f TI : Mix d, Animate and lnanimate. 


A What are Simple Subſtances ? 

A. Thoſe which have no Mixture 
or Compoſition in them -of different 
Natures. Such are either Spirits, and 
in this Senſe Gop is call'd a Simple 
Being ; or the Elements of natural Bo- 
dies, that is, thoſe firſt Principles or 
Cor puſcles of 5 all Bodies do ori- 
ginally conſiſt. 
What is meant * 8 
Subſtances ? 
A. Such as are made up of two or 
more Simple ones. So every thing 

in the whole. material Creation, that 
can by. the Art of Man be reſolved 
into 


monly underſtand by the Words Body 


Y ., VY - PI T's OP 


it is call'd a mix'd Body or Subſtance. 


"oa 
10 different Subſtances, ' is a n 
pound Body in a philoſophical Senſe. 
2. Are the Words Simple and Com: WM 
pound uſed in any other Senſe? | 
A. Yes; in a vulgar Senſe a Nee- 
die is call'd a Simple Body, being 
made only of Steel; but a"Seword or 
a Knife is a Compound, becauſe its Haft 
or Handle is made of Materials dif- 
ferert from the Blade. 
9. What do you mean by Pare 
and Miæ d Subſtances ? 
A. Theſe Terms, when applied to 
Bodies, are ſomewhat akin to Simple 
and Compound. So Gold is ſaid to be 
pure, if it has no Alloy, no Mixture 
of other Metal in it: But if any other 
Mineral or Metal be mingled with it, 


2. What i is underſtood by Animate 
Subſtances ? 3 
A. Such as are mites with Life 
10 Senſe; as all Sorts of Animals, 

viz. 


EE 3 RT: 
viz. Men, Beafts, Birds, Fiſhes, &c.— 
Vegetables are alſo reckon'd amongſt 
ammated Subſtances, having within 
them a Principle of Life (as it may be 
call'd) whereby they grow, increaſe, 
and produce their Species, though void 
of Senſation. Such are Trees, Herbs, 
Plants, &c. 

| . What is meant by Inanimait 
Subſtances ? | 

A. Thoſe which have no Life nor 
Senſe ; as Earth, Air, Water, &c. 
' 2. TI am ſatisfied as to Subſtance ; 
but what do you underſtand by a 
Move? - WR Gs AT 
A. A Made (or Manner of Being) 
is that which cannot ſubſiſt in and by 
itſelf, as a Subſtance does, but belongs 
to and ſubſiſts by the Help of ſome 
Subſtance ; which, for that Reaſon, 1s 
call'd its Subje#. — In other Words, 
A Mode has no Exiſtence of its = 


© 1 . | 
but depends on ſome Subſtance for 10 
very Being. 

9. In what manner does Mode de- 
pend on Subſtance? 

A. Not as a Being depends on its 
Cauſe, (for ſo Subſtances themſelves 
depend on God their Creator) but a 
Mode muſt neceſſarily exiſt in ſume 
Subſtance, or it cannot exiſt at all.— 
Thus Shape is a Mode of Body, and 
cannot ſubſiſt without it; as Azow- 
kdge is a Mode of the Mind, on which 
it is equally dependent: For were 
there no Body or Matter, there could 
be no Shape; and were there no Mind 


or Spirit, there could be no ſuch thing ll 


a Knowledge. © 
Can't you give one familiar In- 
ance, to explain the Difference be- 
tween Mode and Subftance ? a 
A. Yes; if we reflect on a round 
Piece of Wax, it is plain the Wax is 
4 1908 which may ſubſiſt N 
that 


E 
(hat Roaundieſi: Make it Jquare; tri. 
angular, alter its Figure never ſo 
much, yet ſtill it is Wax ; and for this: 
Reaſon we call it a Subſtance. On 
the contrary, the Roundneſs is ſo de- 
pendent on the Wax, that it cannot 
ſubſiſt without it, or ſome other Sub- 
; for we cannot conceive of 
Roundneſs diſtint and ſeparate from a 
round Body. And this is what we de- 
nominate a Mode. 

A. Are Node, call'd by no other 
Name? 

A. Yes; ende ben ans aa 
Qualities, Attributes, Properties, and 
Accidents, 

9. Have not Modes. their ſeveral 
Diviſions, as well as Subſtances ? 

A. Yes; they are diſtinguiſh'd in- 
to various Kinds, as Efjential and As- 
cidental, Abjalute and Relative, 1n- 
þ 6 and wore ot and ſeveral 0- 


2 What 
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9, What is an E/intial Mode? 

A. That which belongs to the very 
Nature or Eſſence of its Subject; as 
Solidity in Matter, Thinking in a Spi- 
rit, xc. -— Of 2/ential Modes ſome 
are call'd primary, as Roundneſs in a 
Globe; others ſecondary, as Volubility 
or Aptneſs to roll, which is conſequent 
upon the former. The firſt is call'd _ 
the Difference, being the diftinguiſh- | 
ing Attribute of a Globe; and the 
latter is term'd a Proper. 

9. What is an Accidental Mode? 

A. That which is not nece/ary to 
the Being of a Thing, but may be 
wanting, and yet the Nature of the 
Subje remain the ſame ; as Smooth- 

1% or Roughneſs, Blackneſs or White- 
10% Motion or Reſt, in a Globe or 
Bowl ; for theſe may be all changed, 
and yet the Body remain a Gib ſtill. 
duch Modes as theſe (and no others) 
we properly call d Accidents of Bodies. 

| Q. What 


3 ( 14] 
9. What is meant by 46þ/ute and 
Relative Modes ? 
A. An abſolute Mode is that which 
belongs to its Subject, without reſpect 


to any other Being whatſoever: But 


a relative Mode ariſes from the Com- 

iſon- of one Body with another, 
Thus Motion is an abſolute Mode of a 
Body; for I can conſider -a Body as 
in Motion, without comparing it to 
any thing elſe in the whole Creation: 
But Swiftneſs and Slowneſs are rela- 
tive Modes, the Ideas whereof are 
produced by comparing the Motion of 
one Body with that of others ; as the 
Motion of a Bowl on a Bowling- 
Green is fvift, when compared with 
a Snail; and it is ow, when com- 
pared with, a Cannon-Ball. — $0 alſo 
Size is an abſolute Mode of a Body, 
but Greatueſ and Smallngſi are rela- 
tive Ideas. ö 0 


2. What 


(15 ] 
4 2. What is an Iatrinſie Mode? 
A. Such as we conceive to be ix. 
h the Sulject or Subflance itſelf; as when 
ae fay a Globe is round, in Motion, or 
at Reft ; or when we call a Man all, 


f or learned. 

1 2, What is an Extrinfic Mode? 

85 A. That which 1s not in the Subject 
2; ef, but derived from ſomething ex- 
to Anal or foreign to it; as when we 
n: ay a Thing is 4:fired, loved, hated, &c. 
. o if I fay, That Poft flands within a 
ire Id of the Wall, J expreſs a Mode 


or Manner of Being which is not in 
the Poſt itlelf, but which it derives 
1 "= * Situation _ reſpe& to 2 
m. 2. Which are the other Divifons | 
iſo of Modes ? | 5 | 

A. The Diviſion of Modes into In- 
ola. Wet or Adberent, Proper or Impro- 
er, is ſo much akin to the laſt, that 


[16] 
it does not deſerye to be explained by 
Examples. 

9. Are there any others that are 
worth taking notice of ? 
A. Yes; it is proper to obſerve, 
that Action and Paſſion are reckon'd 
among the Modes of Being. By Paſ 
on is here meant /u Hering or bearing 
Action; and what /uffers is call'd the 
Patient, as that which as is term'd 
the Agent. — Thus, when a Smith 
with a Hammer ftrikes a Piece of Iron, 
the Hammer and Smith are both 4- 
gents ; and the roy is the Patient, be- 
cauſe it 15 Heri or receives the Blows 
of the Hammer, as directed by the 
Hand of the Workman. 
A. Have you any more to 54d? 
A. Yes; Modes are farther divi- 
' ded into Natural and Super natus al 
Civil and Moral.—If I ſay, The Ap 
file Paul vas a Man of low Stature 
but be was inſpired here his Lon! 


of 


T 
of Stature is a natural Mode, and his 
being inſpired is ſupernatural. — Thus 
rel again, if I ſay that ſuch a one it an 
ban Man and a free Citizen; here 
are two Modes, the one ariſing from 


e, 
bd his Honefly, which is a moral Conſi- 
2, J(eration; the other from his beinng 
inge of 4 City, which is a civil Pri- 


vilege. 5 5 
9. Is this all you have to ſay con- 
cerning Modes? | 5 
A. No; I would have you obſerve, 


on, 
4. That though the greateſt Part of Modes 
be · Npelong to Sub/tances, yet there are 


ome which are only Modes of other 
the bet: For though they ſubſiſt in and 
Pa Subfarce as the original S/ j 
2 f them, they are properly and di- 
divi-Nectly attributed to ſome Mode of that 


{ a Body, but Seviftneſ; and Slawwne/s 

te Modes of Motion: And if I fay a 
lan wa!ks gracefully, it is plain that 

| C Motion 


ubltance. Thus Motion is the Mods 


[18] 


| 8 "Motion is his Made at that Time; but 


Walking i is a particular Mode or Man- 
ner of Metion, and gracefully is fill a 
- farther Mode of . 'alking. | 
2. You have given me a large Ac- 
count of Bring or Subſtance, and its 
various Kinds of Modes; but how do 
you explain the Nature of Not-being, 
or Non-entity? 
A. Net-being will fall under a two- 


J fold Conſideration, as it relates eitlier 


to Mode or Subſtance. 


2. How is it to be conſider d with 
reſpect — Subſlance? 


A. We may conſider Non- entity a 
excluding all Subffance, and conle- 
quently all Modes; and this is call'd 
Pure Nibility, or Nothing. 

2. How is it monkey d with rela 
tion to Modes ? I 
A. When there is a Non-entit 0 
Modes only, it is confider'd either? 
a mere Negation, or as a Privation. 


80 WI 
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2. What is meant by theſe Terms? 

A. By Negation we mean the Ab- 
ſence of that which does not naturally 
belong to the Subject; as the Want 
of Sight in a Stone, or of Learning in 
* Wh a Z/erman: But the Want of Sight 
in a Man, to whom it naturally de- 
” Wl longs, or of Learning in 'a Phyſician Wl 
or a Divine, who ought not to be 1 

” Wl without it, is call'd a Privation.—So 
er ¶ the Sinfulng/5 of any human Action is 
„(aid to be a Privarion, 'as it conſiſts in 
ch Want of Conformity to the Law of 


Gop. 
2s 
e —————— — 
& e HAT. 
eu Of the ſeveral Sorts of Ib EAS. 


A. Ideas may be conſider'd accord- 
g to. their Original, their Nature, Wh 
C 2 their | 


| [ 20 J 
their Ohe and their 2ualitier: And 
this fourfold Diviſion will eaſily com- 
priſe them all. 
2. Howare we to conſider 55 
with reſpect to their Oa I:? 
A. It has been the Subject of a 
great Controverſy, Whether any of our 
Ldeas be innate ar no, that is, born 
 avith ut, and naturally belonging: to 
our Minds, This is poſitively aſſert- 
ed by ſome, but utterly denied by 
Mr. Lecke, who (in my Opinion}. has 
ſufficiently ſhewy, that all our Ideas 
are derived from Senſation and Re- 
fection; of which I have ſaid ſome- 
thing already.—But, without entriog 
into this Debate, I think our Ideas, 
with regard to their Original, may be 
5 divided i into three . Viz. Senf 
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A. By ſenſibl- or corporeal Ideas 1 
mean thoſe which are derived qrigi- 
nally from our Senſes: Such are the 
Ideas of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Shapes, 
Motions, &c. 8 3 
9. What do you underſtand by 
Spiritual Ideas? ' i 
A. The Word ſpiritual is here uſed 
in a natural, not in a religious Senſe, 
and ſignifies the ſame as mental or in- 
tellectual. Theſe Ideas we gain by 
reflecting on the Nature and Actions 
of our own Souls, by meditating, con- 
templating, and obſerving what paſſes 
_ ourſelves. Such are the Ideas 
of Thought, Knowledge, Fudgment, 
Reaſon, Love, Fear, — Kc. | 
92. What are Abſtrafted Ideas? 
A. Theſe are framed by that Ope- 
nation of the Mind which we uſually 
call Abfra&ion, whereby we ſeparate 
ſome Parts of an Idea from other Parts 
ef it, or conſider a Thing „imply in it- 
| C3 F. 
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elf, without - reſet te thi' Subjef 
ewvhercin it redes. Thus, if we con- 
fider Magnitude or Humanity in them- 
ſelves, or without being attached to 
any particular Body or Perſon, theſe 
are call'd abftrafted Ideas. Whitene/; 
is an abffracted Idea, when conſider d 
in general, and not as reſiding in 
Chalk, Snow, Milt, or any particular 
Subject whatſoever. Of the fame 
Nature are our Ideas of Cauſe, Effed, 
Ge Likencfe, Ualiteneſi, Identity, Contra- 
riety, and innumerable others. Some 
indeed have conteſted the Reality of 
any ſuch Ideas as thoſe we are ſpeak- 
ing of; but to me the Diſtinction 
ſeems to be ſufficiently warranted: 
However, I am apt-to think, that 
upon a ſtrict Examination even our 
moſt abſtracted Ideas will be found to 
owe their ne. to n or Re- 


e 2. How 


r 3 

9. How are Ideas diſtinguiſh'd with 
regard to their NATURE? 

A. Into Simple and Complex, c. 
pound and Collective. 


ſe 2 What is a Simple Idea? 

ef It is one uniform Idea, which 
d the "Mind cannot diſtinguiſh into , 
in or more; ſuch as the Idea of Cold, 


Heat, Red, Blue, Bitter, Sweet, Mo- 
tion, Reft, Thought, Wi Il, &c. for in 
theſe, and others of the like Nature, 
our moſt ſubtil Penetration cannot diſ- 


cover any Parts or Plurality. 144 
of 2; What is a Complex Idea? FR 
ak- A. One that is framed by joining 
tion il two or more ſimple Ideas together ; as 
ed: thoſe of a Square, a Triangle, a Man, Wl 
that MW a Horſe, a Tree, &c. which, though 
our 


often conſider'd as fingle and 1 
Things, yet, as they are evidently + 
compoſed of ſeveral Parts, may be 
divided by the Mind into el I 


deas. 
C 4 2 What | 
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2. What is a Compound Idea? 

A. That which contains. ſeveral 
Ideas of a different Kind, whether 
femple or complex. Such is the Idea of 
Man, as compounded of Body and 
Spirit; of an Electiary, or other Me- 
dicine, compounded of different In- 
gredients ; and of Harmony, which is 
made up of different Sounds united, 
2. What is a Collective Idea? 

A. That which joins together ma- 
ny Ideas of the /ame Kind, and con- 
ſiders them in one View. Such is the 
Idea of an Army, which is a Collection 
of Men; of a Town, which is a Col- 
lection of Houſes; of a Noſegay, 
which is a Collection of Flowers; of 
a Grove, which is a Collection of 
Trees, &c.—But this Diſtinction be- 
| tween compound and collective Ideas is 
not accurately obſerved, the former 
Epithet being frequently uſed inſtead 
of the latter . 6 N = 
: 2. How 


8 
Sg. 8 4 reer 
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2. How are Ideas diſtinguiſh'd' ac- 
cording to their OBzecTs? 

A. Into Particular and Univerſel, 
Real and Imaginary. 

. What is a Particular Idea? 
A. That which repreſents ane Ob- 

1 only ; and this either indetermi- 
nately, as when we ſay ſome Man, any 
Man, one Woman, another Woman, ſome 
Horſe, another City, &c. or elſe in a 
determinate Manner, as William the 
Conqueror, this Field, that River, the 
City of London, &c.— Theſe Ideas, re- 
preſenting one. particular determinate 
Thing, are alſo call'd Singular Ideas, 
whether they be ſimple, complex, or 
compound: And the Object of a par- 
ticular Idea, as well as the Idea it- 
ſelf, is ſometimes term'd an Indivi- 
dual. | 
V, What is an Univerſal Idea? 


A. That which repreſents a com- > | | 1 


non Nature agreeing to many parti: 
_ cular 
4 


„ 
cular Things. Thus a Man, a Tre, 


a Horſe, are call'd univerſal Ideas, 


| | becauſe they agree with all Men, 


Trees, and Horſes, 

2. Are not uni verſal Ideas diſtin- 
guiſhed into two Sorts? | 
A. Yes; into General and Special, 
A general Idea, or Genus, is one 
common Nature which includes ſeveral 
others. Thus Animal is a Genus, be- 
caufe it includes Man, Horſe, Elephant, 
Fly, &c. which are alſo common Na- 
tures: And Bird is a Genus, as com- 
prehending Eagle, Crow, Sparrow, 

Lark, &c. -A ſpecial Idea, or Species, 
is one common Nature agreeing to ſe- 
veral Þhdividuals, Thus Man is a Se. 
cies, as agreeing to William, Peter, 

Jobn, &c. and City is a Species, 28 
agreeing to London, Paris, Conſtanii- 
nople, c. Hence it is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve, that the ſame Idea may be 
ſometimes a Gent, and lane 

n „„ 
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Specier; for Bird is a Genus if com- 
pared with Eagle, Crow, &. but a 5 
Species with reſpect to Animal and 
Animal is a —_ with reſpect to 
dub laner. | 
9. What is meant ty Real Ideas? 
A. They are ſuch as have real 
Ohzeas, which either do or may exiſt, 
according to the - preſent State and 


Nature of Things ; of which it is WU 


needleſs to give any Examples. | 

9. What is meant oy Imaginary 
Ideas ? 

A. They are Ideas of Objects which 
never did nor ever will exiſt, accord- 
ing to the preſent Courſe of Nature. 
duch are thoſe of a Fling Horſe, a 
datyr, a Bee as big as an Elephant, &C. 
Theſe Ideas are alſo call'd faxtaflical 55 
or chimerical. 

9. How are Ideas diſtinguiſh'd with 
reſpect to their 8 n 

| A. Into 


| Learned; into Perfect and Imperfed: 
and into e, oh 2 


jet 
| 9. What is an Obfeure or Coal 
Idea? 

A. That which repreſents the Ob. 
ject either faintly, or ſo confounded 
and mingled with others, that it does 
not appear plain and diſtin to the 
Mind. Thus when we view the Rain- 
bow, we have a clear and diſtinct Idea 

of the Red, the Blue, and the Green, 
in the Middle of their ſeveral Arches; 
-but the Borders of thoſe Colours ſo 
run into one another, that the Eye 
cannot well diſtinguiſh them, and 
therefor 


[a9] 


herefore their Ideas are ob/eure and. 


onfuſed. 


E What is meant by Yu/gar- and 


earned [deas ? 


A. Vulgar Ideas repreſent Objects | 


according to their moſt obvious and 
enfible Appearances : But Learned I- 
leas are framed by conſidering the 
Nature, Properties, Cauſes, and Ef- 


fefts of Things. Thus it is a vulgar 
Idea when we conceive the Rainbow 


to be a large Arch in the Clouds, 
made up of ſeveral Colours; but when. 
+ Philoſopher \ conſiders. it as cauſed 


by the various Reflexions and Refra- 


ions of the Sun beams in Drops of 
falling Rain, this is a learned Idea. 


2. What is the Meaning of Per- 


ect and Imper fełt Ideas? 


A. Perfect or Adequate Ideas WY 


ſuch as repreſent the hole of the 
_ to which they are referr'd, 


Thus all our finple Ideas, ſuch as 


Saveet, 


. 
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| | | therwiſe they are falſe: — 


| C 30 1 
Saveet, Bitter, Black, White, &c. may 
be call'd perfed, becauſe they are 
without Parts: And ſeveral of our 
complex Ideas are alſo perfrd, as thoſe 
of a Square or Triangle, all the Parts 
whereof are evident, and the Mind 
comprehends them compleatly.—/n- 

perfect or Inadequate Ideas are but: 
partial or incomplete Repreſentation of 
their Objects. Thus we have on 
an imperfect Idea of a Figure of 4 
thouſand Sides, of the Powers of th! 
Loadftone, or of Infinity, which is evet 
growing, * can never be com 
pleated. 

2. What is meant by True anc 
| Falk Idea? 

A. Ideas are true when they art 
conformable to the Objects, and re 
preſent them as they really are; 


Ty: eee to a _ 


a7 
he Jaundice, or a Sree Suck ſeems 4, 


a rwoked in the Water, 

our — - — —_ 
ww: CHAP. IV. 

ind Df Worn and Texms, wheel cur i 
Im- Ideas are expreſs'd. 


O U have ſhewn how we ac- 
quire our Ideas, and have 
numerated their various Kinds; burt 
ow do we convey them to _, 4 
tber? 
A. By means of certain Sounds, or 
ritten Marks, which we call 3. 
that is, by the Uſe of Speech or Lan- 
hege. But as Words are the Medium 
mereby we mutually receive and 
mmunicate our Knowledge, ſo they 


4 je often the Sources of Miſtake and 
F Lror, 
EVE 


2. How do Words lead ws into 
lde ? 
A. Our | 


9 E I 
A. Our Miſtakes are chiefly owing 
to the following Cauſes: - 1. Becauſe 
there is no natural Connexion or Re- 
lation between Words and the Ideas 
they are deſign d to expreſs' 2. Be. 
cauſe different ſimple Ideas are often ex. 
preſs'd by the /ame Word; as the 
Word et (for Inſtance) is applied 
to the Objed?s of Taſting, Smelling, and 
Hearing. 3. Becauſe very complex 
Ideas are frequently. expreſs'd. by /in- 
gle Words, which can never diſtincty 
manifeſt all their Parts. And hence 
it happens, that one Man includes 
more or leſs in his Idea than another 
| does, while he affixes the ſame Word 
_ to it; which occaſions Debates and 
_ Confuſion. 4. Becauſe many Words 


are uſed in a Senſe entirely different 
from what they had in the Language 
| whence they are derived; as the 
Word Spirit originally ſignified Air, 
or Breath, which has now quite 4 

. other 


S.., a, ww ow. @ wma. as 
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are quite the Reverſe of the 15 


ones, having a denying Syllable or 
Particle join d to 8 either at the 
——— or End of the Word; uM 
3 Imprudence, Irregular, 1 
Unpleaſant, &c.— But ſuch is the Im. 
perfection of Language, that ſome 
Paſiti ue Terms are made to ſignify a. 
ative Ideas, and ſome negative Term 
imply poſitive ldtas; fo that we can. 
not certainly know whether an Ide 
Is perv or negative by the Won 
that is uſed to expreſs it. — NM. B. |: 
dur Ly two negative Terms arg 
equal to one 3 as net zmmorta 
ſignifies abe, 
2. What is meant by Simple af | 
ow ay Terms ? 
Wa Fg, oy Term is one Ward; 
erm is when more Word: : 
— 10 fignify one Thing. Thus, 
Founder of Rome is a. complex Tem 
but the Words excite the Idea 1 


r — wmKn ̃—ͤw.. ⁊ĩ ¹ . ¶ = 
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other hand, ſome Terms are complex 


many more, are fle Terms, b 
include a Variety of Ideas. | 
Terms are complex both in Words * 
Senſe; as a ſharp Knife, a ſeveet Ap- 


ple, &c. which excite an Idea not on- 


of their Qualities. | 


non and Proper Words? 


le band for univerſal Ideas, or a whole 


di River, Mountain, are common Names; 
us,! | and ſo are Sparrow, Rawen, Salmon, 


> Th many 


Man only, viz. Remalus, On the 
in Senſe, but not in Words; as a Fa- | 
mily, an Army, a Foreft: And ſo Re- | 
ligion, Charity, Kngvery, Loyalty, and Wl 


3 


ly of the Things themſelves, but alſo 5 
2 What is the Meaning of Com- 


A: Common Words or Names (which | 
are alſo call'd Appellatives) are ſuch as 


ERIE TAY o 


Rank of Beings, whether general or 
07» WWſpecial. Thus Man, Bird, Fiſh, City, 


Lafer; for they all agree to many 
luiyiduals, and ſome of them to 
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V | 
- many Opecier : But Virgil, London, 
- the Thame: 8 proper 
Names, becauſe they belong to one 
particular Man, City, River, and 
Mountain. — Here we may obſerve, 
that a proper Name may in ſome Senſe 
become common ; as Cæſar was the 
eee Name of Julius the firſt Roman 
= Emperor, and became the commer 
Name of the ſucceeding Emperors. 
- So allo a common Name is ſometimes 


as ibis Hou 


| expreſs ſome Mod or Quality, 2 
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der'd ſeparately, and without any Re 14 


as Hardneſi, Wrhiteneſs, Happineſi,— Com 


ne WY crete Terms are thoſe which fi = 
ad ome Sub ada the fame Fine 1 
© Wl expreſs or imply ſome Sulj/# to 
ſe i which As rr oo Gerd, 
he avbite, happy: But they are not al- 
a" WH ways what Grammatrians call Ad. Fl 
0" i jefives; for Slave, Hyporrite, Phi- 
re Wl /epber, and many other Concretes are 
-- Subſtantives, as well as Slavery, Hy- 

b. and Philoſophy, which are ab- 
un i rad Terms that belong to them. 
oh 9. What is meant by Dae and 
„ Zquivecal Terms? 
185 A. Univecal Terms are ſuch as 
Pi fignify but ove Lira, or at leaſt but 


Houſe, Gold, 


Wann 


is Sort of Things a e de. 
, and ol other | 


Words, the bare Mention whereof 
excites & certain fix'd Idea, ſo that 


their | 


— _ 
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their Meaning. Equi vocal T 


are thoſe which ſignify two or more 
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. different Ideas, or different Sorts of Ob- 
jets. Thus Foot is an equivocal 
Word, as ſignifying the Foot of an 
Animbl, or a Meaſure of twelve 
Inches: Poft is equivocal, being uſed 
for a Picce of Timber, or a Meſſenger 
aus carries Letters. So Grace, Church, 
Bitter, Sweet, Sharp, and a Multi- 
tude, of others, are equivocal or an- 
biguous, as ſignifying ſeveral different 
Things; and the Uſe of ſuch Words, 
with a Deſign to puzz/e or deceive, is 
call'd ENG Theſe ambiguous 
Terms, which have ſeveral Mean- 
ings, are alſo call'd Homonymous ; as 
different Words, fignifying the ſame 
Thing, are call'd Synonymous. 
2. Are there not various Kinds of 
equivocal Word? 
A. Yes, ſo many that it would be 
8 tedious to enumerate them all; but 


. 
ft { 
3 | IEEE 4 i ; ſome 
4 — . , | 


Fa FF -. 
ſome of the moſt remarkable and uſe- 
ful Diſtinctions among them are thoſe. 
which follow. 1. Some Words are 
equivocal in Sound, but not in Writing ; 
as the Rein of a Bridle, the Reign of 
a King, and Rain that falls from the 
Clouds: Others in Mriting, but not 
in Sound; as Bow! a Ball, and Bowl- 
a Veſſel, are written the ſame Way, 
but pronounced differently ; Others, 
which are moſt properly call'd eu 
vocal, are thoſe. that are written and 
prononnced alike, but have different 
Senſes; as Poſt and Foot abovemen- 
tion'd, 2. Words are equivoca/ in + 
reſpect to the Extent of their Mean 
ing, which are ſometimes taken in a 
large and general Senſe, and fore» 
times in a Senſe more particular and 
firain'd. Thus, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
Holland is may = 2 Pro- 
vinces ; though in a e it in- 

1 ˖= - alles: 


Ni 
dudes all the Sever. 3. Words are 
_=_ by being ſometimes uſed in 
 & Feral, and — in a fgura- 
Or as when Man oF ww to 
reperit or n it is underſtood 


literally ; but ſpoken of God, 


1 the Expreſſions are figurative. 4. 


— — on account of a 
Common cientific Meaning; as 
Paſſion rig Agnikis Anger, but 
7 the recerving any Action 
-— wk quam Theſe are. the e 
l or Qus 
Words” * 


te. -; 
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Rules relating to our Conceptions of 
Things; with Directions for Dur 1- 
N1TION, Division, and Dis- 
TRIBUTION, 2. 

DV what Rules are we to guide 

| B and regulate our Concepti- 

onsf N | | 
A. 1, Conceive of Things elearly 
and iſtinctly, as they are in their own 

Natures, 2, Conceive of. them com- 

flatly, in all their Parts. 3. Con- 

ceive of them comprehenſively, with 
regard to their Properties and Rela- 
tions. 4. Conceive of Things eren 
froely -- their Kinds, 5. Con- 
ceive of Things or or in a pro- 
per Method. W : 

What is neceſſary to be ob- 
fr'd with reſpect to the Finer 


Rule? 4 1 
A. In 
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A. In all Diſcourſe or Argument 
proper Definitions are neceſſary, that 
every thing may be clearly and di- 
fiintly underſtood. | | 
2. What is meant by Deeini- 


TION? 


A. Definition is of two Kinds; one 


of Names or Words, the other of 


—— oie LS its 
2. What is the Definition of a 
Nauz? | Pg. 


4A. It is the explaining and- deter- 


mining preciſely ix what Senſe aue uſe 
a Word, or what Object we mean 
by it; which may be done in any 
Manner, ſo as to convey our Mean- 
ing ſufficiently to another Perſon. 

2. What Directions are proper to 


be obſerv'd in the Definition of 


Names ? 
A. Principally the following. 1. 4- 
void making uk of mere Words, which 
have no Ideas belonging to them, er 
15 
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% ſettled and determinate Meaning, 
or what ſignifies talking of Fate, 
ortune, Perfection, Iuſtinct, &c. with- 


dut we have ſome certain Idea firſt 4 


affix d to theſe Words ? Do not ſuppoſe 
he Nature of Things to be always as 
i fferent as their Names. For the 
Vords Herb, Sallad, Weed, though 


hey are different Names, are not ü 


cally three different Species of Beings. 
z. Do not think the Nature of. two 
hings the ſame becauſe they have the. 
ane Name. Thus Heat which we 
eel by being near the Fire, and the 
auſe of that Senſation in the Fire 
telf, are very different, though the 
ame Name is applied to both. 4. U/⸗ 
0 ambiguous Wards in your Defini- 
n; for this may make your. Can- 
lour and Ingenuity ſuſpected. 5. De- 
ne your Words in the ſame Senſe in 
which Mankind uſes them, as near as 
Mole; and in your Diſcourſe Ai 
5 l 


EL 
_ cloſe to your 2 ms, wnleſ; vn. 
give proper Notice of the Chanye. 
7% > What is the Definition of 1 ; 
Tr1inc? 3 
A. An Explanation of its Natur: W, 
including ſomething which is comma 
to it with other Things, and ſome ., 
| thing that is peculiar to the Thing de · . 
| in'd. Thus, if I would give a De. 
* finition of Wine, I ſay it is Jud; 
preſs d from Grafes. | t 
2. How is a Definition of ay; 
thing to be form'd? 0 
A. By confidering what is thief; 
neareſt Genus or general Nature gf 5 
the Thing to be defin'd, and then 
what is its primary Attribute or Pro 
erty wherein it 4 ers from all othe 
Things that are moſt like it. Thus, 
in forming the above Definition, tho 
Wine is a Subflance, I do not mak 
uſe of that Term, becauſe it is + 
very remote Genus; nor do I call it 


I. _- 

a Liquid, becauſe that is ſtill too re- 
note; but I ſay it is a Juice, becauſe 
that is its neareſt general Nature, tho" 
common to it with many other 
Things. Having gone thus far, I 
am to conſider what is its primary At- 
tribute wherein its ſpectfic Difference 
conſiſts ; that is, wherein it differs 
from all other Juices. Now if I 
ſhould ſay, it is the Juice of @ Fruit, 
this Difference would be too general, 
for it would not diſtinguiſh it from 
Oder, Perry, &c. which are Juices of 
Fruits alfo : But when 1 ſay, it is a 
Juice preſs'd from Grapes, this expreſ- 
les its ſpecial Nature, which diſtin- 
puiſhes it from all others. There. 
fore the general and ſpecial Nature 
join'd together, or (as Logicians call 
them) the Genus and the Difirence, 
make up a Definition. 

2. Which are the chief Rules of a 
vod Definition? . 

: =, A. 1, 


We 
3 
A. 1. That it be adequate or ini. 

wer/al; that is, it muſt agree to all 
the particular Species included under 
the Idea of the Thing defined. Thus, 
the Juice of the Grape agrees to al 
Wines, (properly ſo call d) whether 
Red, White, Spaniſh, French, &c. 2. |t 
muſt be peculiar to the Thing defin'd, 
and agree to that alone. So the Juice 
of the Grape agrees to no other Be- 
ing but ine. z. It ought to be 
clear and plain, and conſequently free 


from all ambiguons Words. 4. It 


| ſhould be Hort, but not ſo as to leave 
it obſcure ; and indeed the Di erenct 
of Things cannot always be expre6'd 
in a few Words, as conſiſting of ſe- 
veral Attributes or Ideas. 5 A De- 
finition, of a Thing muſt not be ex- 
 preſs'd in mere /jnonymous Words; for 
that would not explain its Naturt, 


WE and be no better than a Definition a 


Fl 


2 h 
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Cay 
2. Is every Thing capable of be- 
ing exactly defin'd? ER | 
A. No; it is very difficult to de- 
fine ſome Things accurately, and o- 
thers cannot be defin'd at all. Where 
the Eſſences of Things approach near 
to each other, ſo that their Limits 
cannot well be adjuſted, it is difficult 
to define them; becauſe we cannot 
tell under what Species to rank them, 
or how to determine their /pecific - 

Difference. It is hard (for Inſtance) 
to define a Batt, which is between a 
Bird and a Beaſt; or a Barge, which 
s between a Boat and a Ship.— Be- 
ing and Not-Being, having no ſupe- 
rior Genus, can never be defin'd ; 
neither can ndividuals, becauſe either 
they have no 2/ſſential Differences from 
other Individuals, or their Differences 
are not known to us; and therefore 
we can only deſcribe them by their 
particular Circumſtances. Laltly, we 
| know 


know ſo little of the E ue of the 
various Kinds of natural Beings or 
Subſtances, that our Definitions of them 
are only an Enumeration of their chief 
Parts or Properties, which beſt explain 
and diſtinguiſh them from other 
Thin gs according to our Obſervation, 
Thus we ſhould define Silver to be a 
| evhite hard Metal, the fineſt and mit 
dudtble next to Gold, bee. A Primroſe 
is a yellewifh Flower confifting of ſevt- 
ral ſmall Leawes of ſuch a particular 
Shape, &c. But this Sort of Defini- 
tion is call'd inperfect, or a D:ſrip- 
zien; the perfe4 Dehinition being com- 
pos'd of the fpecific Difference added 
to the general Nature or Genus, 3s a 
bove obſerv'd. 4 

2. How do you explain your 8- 
| Cond Rule, relating to a compleat 
Conception of Things ? 
A. To conceive of Things con: 
Neat, we mult take them as it were 


* 
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to pieces, and conſider all their Parts 
ſeparately. This Rule therefore hays 
le 


refers to complex Ideas, for imp 
deas have 110 Parts, Now all Parts 


imply ſome /3ole to which they be- 


long; and our cube Ideas may be 


diſtinguiſh'd into two Kinds. 1. Fhere 


is » Mathematical or Integral Whole, 
which is when all the Parts are a2 
tina from each other, and may ſub- 


jiſt apart. So the Had Links, and 


ſrunk are the integral | Parks of a hu- 
man Body: Units are the integral 
Parts of large Numbers: And the 


ring, Wheels, Balance,” Dial- Plate, 
kc. are the integral Parts of a Watch. 


in Enumeration of theſe Parts of an 
dea is what Logiciane call Dryr- 
108; and when any of the Parts 

ſtill farther divided, it is call'd a 
ubdivifion, . 2. There is a Logical or 
ner ſal Whole; the Parts whereof 
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the univerſal Nature extends. 80 2 
Genus is 3 Whole, as Animal; and the 
ſeveral Fpecies are its Parts, as Man, 
Beaft, Bird, dc. A Species is like. 
wiſe a # hole, as Horſe; and the In- 
dividual, as Trat,' Ball, = no 
are the Parte. A pro 
tion of theſe Parts ot 
call'd eee 
2. Which , the Rules relating 
to Divifn? ? 
A. b, Zach Fart cakes ſharate 
uſt be boſe; than} the Whole, but a 
together muſt he exafth equal 40 it. Te 
divide a Tree therefore into the 7run 
and che Lau would be an imper 
fect Diviſion, ſince the Whole is no 
compleat withaut the Noat add tb 
\ Branches: 38. Ju all Di viſions begi 
evith the: larger. aud more immedias 
Patt of "the Subject, and fo. proc 
rhe more minute and ram Parts. Fe 
it wWaald b mee 
6, if + 4 A Klin 


; CO Tr: 
i WH a Kingdom firſt into Streets and Fields; 
but we mult firſt begin with Provinces 


may be divided into Towns, Fields, 
Kc. and Towns into Streets and Lanes. 
3. The Parts of a Diviſion ſhould be 

opp:fite, ſo as not to contain one another. 
It would therefore be improper to 

divide an Animal into. Body, Head, 
Linbs, and Bones, becauſe Bones are 
included in all the other Parts. 4. Ne 

ugbt not to run into many Subdiviſions 
without” Neceſſity. 5. We foould di- 
vide our Subject according to the Ne» 


livides a Book into Sheets and Pages; 
"Wit a Logician conſiders it as divided 
ito Chapters, Sefionr, Propoſitions, + 
ic, 6. In all Divifions. the Nature 
f Things fhould be carefully ob ſeru 

bus Nature plainly leads us to di- 
de a Tree into the Root, the Trunk, 
« the Branches; but it would be un- 
E 2 natural 


„or Cane, and. then chaſe Ces Hl 


pn we have in Fiew. So a Printer k 


long 'd to the one and how much to 


1.52] 
natural to divide it into the upper; Half 
and the loser Half, fince it would be 
hard to determine how much be- 


the other. 
2. Which are the Rules reh 
7 Diftritution? 
A. They are much the ſame with 
| thoſe applied to:Diwi/ion; For, 1. J 
Paris of a Diſtribution taken togethy 
moſt contain the Whole. So Maziin 
are juſty diſtributed into Male anc 
Femalkl. 2. In Diſtributions wwe mu 
begin ævith the larger and more imm 
Auute Species or Ranks of Beings, an 


mat <vith thoſe which are more min the 

21 remote. Thus Animal would Ol 1, 
improperly divided into Sp M ; 
Dove, Trout, Flound:r, Horſe, Bed ;, 
&c. whereas it ſhould firſt be difi : 
buted into Man, Beaſt, Bird, Fi Ta, 
Tre; and then Beaſt into H. ben 


Bear, &c. Bird into Eagle, Sparrs 


131 1 


Ke. | Fiſh into Trout, Flounder, 100 «if 


and Inſect i 3 Waſp, Butterfly, Ca- 


terpillar, &c. 3. The Parts of 4 


Diftribution foould not contain or include 
one another. Thus Mex may properly 
enough be diſtributed into 7aung, Old, 
and Midale- aged; but not into Rich, 


Poor, and Learned, becauſe rich Men 


may be learned, and ſo may the Pror. 
4. Subdiviſions 'hould nat be numerous 
we Neceſſity. $6. Each Subjet# 


ſhould be diftributed according to the ſpe | 


dial Defign we have in Fiew. Thus, 
in treating of Politics, Mankind may 
be diſtributed into the Rulers and the 
Ruled; but, with reſpect to Religion, 
they are diſtinguiſh'd into Heal bens, 


Mahometans, Jews, and Chriſtians. 
_ 6. We fbould carefully follow. Neue 


in all aur Diftributions. 


9. What is the Meaning of your 
Tuixp Rule, relating to a compre- 
benfrue Conceprion of Things. | 
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A. As we obtain a compleat Con- 
eeption of an Object by ſurveying it 
in all its Parts, ſo we obtain a con- 
prehenſive Conception of it by conſi 
dering it in all its Modes, Attributes, 
Properties, and Relations. Indeed, it 
is neither neceſſary nor poſſible to run 
through al the Modes, Circumſtances, 
and Relations of every Subject we 
take in hand; but a judicious Speaker 
or Writer will. chuſe thoſe which are 
moſt neceſſary to his Deſign, either to 
explain, illuftrate, or prove his Point. 
2. How are we to underſtand the 
 FovurTy Rule; which direAs us to 
| conceive of Things exten/ively? 
A. To have an extenſove Concep- 
tion of a Thing is to conſider the va- 
rious Soris or Kind: of Beings to whi 
the ſame Idea belongs, 3. e. to ſearch 
out the ſeveral Species or Special Na- 
' F#ures, that are contain d under a G- 
aus or General Nature, Thus, if 
. | | con 
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conceive 4 
conſider Rall, Birds, Fiſhes and la- 
78s, as well as Men, which are all 
included in that general Name. Such 
a Conception of Thin enables us to 
make a proper Diftri 
niverſal Whole into its various Species 


© FW pave been juſt now given. 

Yr 2. What is the Intention of the 

e FirTH Rule, to conceive of Things 

0 WF orderly ? 

A. This Rule is intended to pre- 

ne vent Confuſion, either in the Mind 

to Hof the Teacher or the Learner; for 
which Purpoſe our Ideas ought to be 

p-. diſpoſed in a ja and pr mo 

a- that may aff both the 

ching and the Memory: As — in 


ch well-order'd Library are diſpoſed | 


l. Faccording to their Sizes and Subjects, 
%o that any one of them is readily 
ne ſound 51 the 3 

| + 


fevely of an Animal, we 


tion of an U- 


and Indi viduali, the Rules for which 
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PART I. 


'Of Jur. 


2. HAT is meant b 
W JupcmenT? = 
A. Tudgment is that 


Operation of the Mind, whereby we 
compare two or more Ideas together, 
and either affirm or deny ſomething 
concerning them, according. as we 
4 they agree or diſagree with each 
Other. ; 2 
9. Cannot the Mind then form a 
Judgment, without ſomething be af- 
frm'd or denied in Words ? 

A. Yes, the Mind may perceive 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas; and accordingly afſent or dF- 
ent within itſelf, though no Words 


1 

are uſed: And this is properly calbd 
Fudgmentz for when any Judgment 
is expreſs'd in Words, it is call'd a 
Propoſition. In ſhort, as Ideas are the 
Reſult of Conception or Apprehenſion, 
ſo Propefitions are. the EffeQs.of 7ud- 
ment. 33 


2g, HAT is a Propoſition? 
* $2; A. It is a Sentence aubert 
NE Ideas 1 
join d or digoin'd by one Affirmation 1 
: vibe z thay 1 ſomething 
is affirm'd or denied: As, Men ar 
. mortal : Poverty is no Vice: Cunplu 
Heappingſs is nat attainable en 2 * 


191 © 
"9, What are the Parts which con- 
tute a Propoſition? = 
A, The Subject, the Predicate, and 
he Copula, 
2, What is the 8 of a Pro- 
a> | 
. It is that of which any thing 
D aum d or denied. So Men, Pa- 
_ MT Happineſs, are the 'Sub- 
efts of the foregoing Propoſitions. 
9. What i is the Predicate? 
WH A It is that which is afficm'd or 
5 11icnied of the Subje&. So mortal, 
ice, attainable on Earth, are Predi- - 
tes in the above Examples. 
2. What is the Copule: of a Pro- 
bLereWofition ? 2 
_=_ A & o:the Bod ww Meds 
on e bereby the Affirmation, or Negation 
hing expreſs d, and the Subject and Pre- 
1 ar cate are connectad. Theſe are am, 
ple rt, is, are, can, may, &c. or am not, 
| ft at is tot, are not, and many 
OG. 
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others of the like Nature. N.. 
The Subject and Predicate are call 
the Matter, and the Copula is call' 
the Form of a Propoſition. 

25 Are all theſe Parts diſtincti) er 
preſti'd in every Propoſition ? 

A. No, but they are all implicit 
contain'd in it. Thus, I write is 
compleat Propofition, though the ( 
| pula ſeems to be wanting; for it i 
the ſame as I am auriting. So in tit 

Propoſition Rome it, the Word is in 
cludes both the Copula and the Pre 
' cate; being the ſame as Rome i: i 
Being. —And here it may be prope 
to obſerve, that the ſeveral Parts of 
Propoſition are not always to 
known by the Order in which ti 
Words are placed, but by duly co 

ſidering the Senſe of them, and ti 
Deſign of the Writer or Speaker. 
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Abd | 
| Df the Various Kinds of Provoer: | 
6 TIONS, _ 

cid 2] N To how many Kinds are Pro- 

15 poſitions uſually diſtinguiſh'd? 


A. They are diſtributed into vari- 
dus Kinds, according to their Subje?, 
| eula, and Predicate; or with reſpe& 
o their Nature, Senſe, and Evidence, | 
2. How are they diſtinguiſh'd in 
e of their SUB er | 
Into four Kinds, wiz. 1. Uni- 
Ber, when the Subject is taken in 
its whole Extent; which Univerſality 
5 commonly expreſs'd by the Words 
ul, every, no, none, and the like; as, 
All Creatures had 'a Beginning: No 
lan is free from Failings. 2. Parti- 
cular, when the Subject is not taken 
in its whole. Extent, hut is limited by 
a Word denoting Particularity, as 


Joe, 
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foe, many, few, &c. as when we ſay, 
Some Men dit blind: Many Opinion 
are erroneous. 3. Singular, which is 
when à Propoſition only relates to one 
individual Perſon or Thing; as ap 
mon s 'a 8 — This Day 

| fe. tt rt of Prop 5 
— may juſtly be included — 
general Name of Univer/als, becauſe 
the Subject is taken in its full Extent; 
for being an Individual, it can ex. 
tend to that only. 4. 222 which 


is when a Sahject has no Note either 


of Dr or 3 pre- 


indefinite Propoſitions ( 
they deſcribe the Nature of Thing) 
are 3 be m _ 


A. Into Afirmative- and Negatives 


In affirmative Propoſitions ſomething. 
is C b er the — 
and is join'd to it by the Words 15, 
are, '&C; as, God is a Spirit. In nega» 
ive Propofitions ſomerhing is demed 
of the Subject, and is/ therefore dif- 
oin'd from it by the Particles i, not, 
art not, &c. as, Man is not 'a Stone. 


he Senſe of many Propolitions may 
be plain arid eaſy, though it may be 
dificult to ſay whether they ſhould be 
ank'd under the Names of negative 


* or affirmative ; nor is it worth While 
* wrangle about Matters of ſo little 
8 of Importance, The Diſtinction indeed 


5 allowable and ufſefal ; but it ſeems 
o me, that all Propoſitions may in 
ome Senſe” be call'd .affiriwative; for 
ll affirm that ſomething i, or 7s not 
Ir, in other Words, affirm the 


von t 


Here it is natural ta obſerve, that 


greement or Diſagreement of Ideas. 
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— Let the Scholar likewiſe take no- 


tice, that in our Language two Neg. 
tives in one Sentence make an Afr. 


mative; for if we ſay, No Mar i 
not mortal, it is the ſame as if ve 
ſaid, Every Man is mortal, But in 
Greek, and very often in French, tuo 


Negatives only deny more ftrongly. 


2. How are Propoſitions diſtin. 
guiſh'd with reſpect to their Fab 
ears? 


A. he ad Bia, AN 
| Propoſition merely and ſimply expret 


ſes that the Predicate is connecte 

with the Subject ; as, A G/obe is round 
A modal Propoſition ſhews- alſo th 
Way and Manner wherein the Pred 


| cate and the Subject are' connected 
| Theſe Mod s of Connexion are uſual 


ly reckon'd four, viz. 1. Neceffity ; u 
ki — en that a Globe ſboulil 

2. Contingency; as, A U 
may 21 an or Mood, for til 


9 


1 
is an indifferent or contingen 
3. 12 as, E is ns | 
made of Water. 


may be 4 
lity; as, It is impoſſible * a ITS 
foould be ſquare. 


connecting the Predicate with the Sub- L 
jea? 


Modes, uch as Lawfilneſe and Un- 
bete. Conveniency and Inconvent- 


improbable, it is certain, it is doubtful, 
it 5 2 is 2 and various 
other of ſpeaking whereby = 
Predicate and a Subject are connected, 

form other Kinds of modal Fre- 


21 How are Propoſitions diftri< 


xd with regard to their Narurs? 
A. W 
AEN 


2. Are there no other Modes of | . 


A. Ves, many more; Wenn 9 
above mention d, which are only »a- 
tzral, mi he be added moral an civil 


ency, Kc. So alſo alſo, ir is probable, it is | 1 


| [66]. # 
2. What is a Sing/e Propoſition? - 
A. That which has but ene Subject, 
and one Predicate. If theſe conſiſt 
only of fimple Terms, the Propoſition 


_ is; call'd fimple; as, Sinners are mi- 


ferable: Virtue is deſirable, But if the 
Subject or Predicate are made up of 
complex Terms, the Propoſition is alſo 
call'd complex; as, Impenitent Sinner 
are miſerable: Virtue is d:firable mor 
than Gold. | 

. What is a Cempeund Propoſ. 
R | SEE SE 
A. That which has ue or mort 
Subjects or Predicates, or both, and 
therefore contains two or more Pro- 
poſitions, either plainly expreſs'd or 


implied.— The firſt Sort of compoun 


Propoſitions, i. e. wherein the Com- 
poſition is expre/i'd and evident, att 
_ diſtinguiſh'd into Copulative, Digun 

rive. Conditional, Cauſal, Relation 
and Difereifve; of which take th 
1 Ee follow 
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copulative, whoſe Subjects and Predi- 
i Wi cates are connected by affirmative or 
negative ConjunCtions ; as, Riches and 
. Honours are Snares: Neither Gold nor 


Diamonds can ſave us from Death. 
Theſe are evidently compound, for 
each of them may be reſolv*d into 
two Propoſitions, viz. Riches are 
Snares, and Hononrs are Snares: Gold 


ave u, &. 2. In digunroe Pro- 
politions the Parts are oppoſed to one 


nor: Wznother by disjunctive Particles; as, 

and ;; either Day or Night. 3. Con- 

* diticnal or hypothetical Propoſitions | 
of 


nave their Parts united by a condi- 


n Day. The firſt Part of ſuch Pro- 
ofitions, wherein the Condition lies, 
1 Antecedent, and the other 
de Conſequent. 4. Cauſal Propok- 
ions are ſo denominated from the 

Ti F 2 cauſal 


following Examples. 1. Thoſe are : 
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cannot ſave ws, &c. Diamonds cannot 


onal Particle; as, If the Sun fines, 


8 
cauſal Particles by which they are 
connected; as, We are depend, 
becauſe we are Creatures, Hither 
' ſome refer thoſe Propoſitions call'd 
reduplicative ; ſuch as, Men, as Men, 
are rational; that is, becauſe they are 
Men. 5. Relative Propoſitions (which 
are near - kin to conditional ones) ex. 
preſs a Relation or Compariſon of one 
hing to another; as, Wher, th: 
Treaſure is, there auill the Heart b. 
6. Diſcretive Propoſitions are thoſe 
Wherein various Judgments are made, 
denoted by the Particles but, - though, 
&c as A good Boy may plays but fhoul 
not forget bis Taſt: Job was patient, 
though his Affiction was great.—Tht 
ſecond Sort of comprund Propoſitions 
where the Compoſition is not ſo ev! 
dent, are chiefly Exclu/foes. and Ex 
ceptives. The former are fo denomi 
nated from the excluſive Words, alu 
only, &c. as, God alone is Ow. 
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latter are known by the exceptive 


Words, beſide, unleſi, none but, &Cc. 


as, No Animal, befide Man, is rational. 


Theſe ſeem to be fing/e Propoſitions, 


but a little Conſideration will ſhew 
that they contain aue at leaſt, The 


firſt (for Inſtance) may be reſoly'd in- 
to theſe: God is eternal; and, No - 


ther Being is fo —l might add more = 
Diſtinctions under this Head, and 


ſpend Time in ſhewing whereon the 


Truth of theſe ſeveral Propoſitions 


depends, as alſo how 
oppoſed or contradicted, but I think 
this would be of little Service, fince 


a moderate Share of common wm euf 


will be ſufficient for theſe 
without the Formality of Rules. 


2, How are Propoſitions diſtin. | 


guiſh'd with regard to their Sznsz? 
A. According to their Senſe or Sig- 
nfication, they are diſtinguiſh'd into 


Tue and Falſe, A tree Propoſition - 


F 3 


are to be 
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repreſents Things as I really are 

in themſelves; as, Birds have Wing:: 

BL — Brute: are not inſenfible Machines. A 

Jalſe Propoſition repreſents Thing 

Wl otherwiſe than they really are; a, 

| Birds baue no Wings: Brutes art in. 
. 

2. Is there any certain Marl 
whereby we can diſtinguiſh Tru 
from Falhood? _ TH 

A. Yes, the Criterion or diftin- 
guiſhing Mark of Truth is Evi 
- DENCE ; that is, @ clear and aiſtind 
Perception of the Apretment or Di. 
agreement of Ideas to one another : Fot 
fince. we cannot with-hold our Aſſent 
| When the Evidence is plain and ſtrong, 
we ſhould be neceſſarily led into Er- 
,ror if complete Evidence could be 
found in Propoſitions that are falſe; 
but it would be impious to ſuppoſe, 
that the Gon of Truth and —— 


3 5 
neſs would ever oblige his Creatures 
to be ſo deceiv d. 3 

+ How are Propoſitions diſtin- 
guiſh'd with reſpe& to their Ev 1- 
DENCE? 5 

A. According to their different De- 
grees of Evidence they are dittin- 
guiſh'd into Certain and Doubtful. _ 

9. What is a certain Propoſition. 

A. That wherein the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of the Ideas appears 
ſo plainly to the Mind, that we can- 
not forbear aſſenting to it; as, The 
Whole is greater than a Part: Two 
and Tu make Four: Every Circle has 
a Center. Propoſitions of this Kind 
make what we call Knowledge, 
2. What is a doubtful Propoſi- 
tow?" | | 

A. That whoſe Evidence is not ſo 
clear and ſtrong as to force the Aſſent 
of the Mind, but pom us to ſuſ- 
pend our Belief at Pleaſure; as, The 

; „„ Moon 


( 72} 
Moon is inhabited : The World will le 
defliroy'd in leſs than a thouſand Yar. 
Such uncertain Propofitions are what 
2. Does not this laſt Sort of Pro. 
tions admit of a farther Diſlin- 
—_— | 
A. Yes, are diſtinguiſh'd into 
; Probable 257 . * call 
that a pr inion or Propoſi- 
tion, = - ay, of 7 is 
than the Evidence of the con- 

trary: When the Evidence or Argu- 
ments are ſtronger on the contrary 
Side, we call it improbable: But if 
the Arguments on both Sides appear 
equally ſtrong, we commonly call it 
denbiful. And in general all Propoſi- 
tions are doubtful wherein we can per- 
ive no ſufficient Marks either of 
ruth or Falſhood: In which Caſe 
che Mind ought to ſuſpend its Aſſent, 
[1 till Gaperior Fridence on 8 


( 73] 
other incline the Balance of the Judg- 
ment. | 

92. How many And; of Evidence 
are there? | 

A. Six, wiz. Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, In- 
telligence, Reaſon, Faith, and Iaſpira- 
tion; on one or more of which all 


veral Kinds of Evidence? 

A. 1. The firſt Kind is that which 
ariſes from the Dictates of our 88 - 
53, on which are built ſuch Propoſi- 
tions as theſe: Gra/s is green: Sugar 
i: fweet: Hunger is painful, &c. and 
theſe may be call'd ſenßble Propofi- - 
tio, 2. Many Propoſitions are buile 
on an inward Cox sciousx Ess, or 


T3 
ſinguiſh'd (that I know of) by any 
particular Name. 3. INTELL1Genc 
relates to evident Propoſitions, er 
thoſe Principles of Truth which are 
wrought-(as it were) into the very Na- 
ture and Frame of our Minds, and to 
which we neceſſarily aſſent as ſoon as 
the Terms are underftood; as, No 
| Effet is produced without a Cauſe: 4 
Hart is leſs than the Whele, &c. Theſe 
are call'd Axioms, Maxims, or frf 
Principles, being the very Founda. 
tions on which all our Reaſonings are 
built. 4. When one Truth is juſtly 
inferr'd or drawn from others, this i 
the Evidence of Rea$soniNG; ® 
when I ſee a Watch, I conclude, 
Some Artiſt made it; when I furvey 
the Heavens and the Earth, I infer, 
There is a God who created them. Pro- 
Poſitions built on this Kind of Evi 
dence are call'd C:nc/ufions, or ration 
Truths; and the Knowledge we thu 

4 15451 Acquue 


| 075-1 | 
acquire is properly call'd Science, 
5. The Evidence. of FaiTh is that 
which is derived from the Teſtimony 
of others. By this we know that 
there ii ſuch a Country as Egypt, that 
there was ſuch a City as Troy, and 
fuch a Poet as Homer. This, in ſhort, 
makes a great Part of our Knowledge, 
there being ten thouſand things which 
we believe upon the Authority of 
thoſe who have ſpoken or written a+ 
bout them ; and as theſe Perſons are 
many or few, and of more or leſs 
Wiſdom and Credit, ſo our Faith is 
ſtronger or weaker, and the Propoſi- 
tion believed is either certain or doubt- 
ful ; but in Matters of -Faith a very 
great Probability is call'd a moral Cer- 


tainty, When we believe any —_ = 


upon the Word of Man, it is call 
Human Faith; but when we believe 
becauſe God has reveal'd it, that is 


( 76] 

Divine Faith; and the infallible Af. 
ſurance ariſing from ſuch Evidence 
is call'd ſupernatural - Certaint. 
6. Another Sort of Evidence, di- 
ſtint from all the former, is Ins21- 
RATION, or à Convincing and in- 
dubitable Impreſſion of any Troth 
made upon the Mind by God him- 

ſelf, Propoſitions built.on ſuch Evi- 
dence are call'd inſpired Truths. This 
is Divine Revelation in the fill 
and higheſt Senſe, being the Dictates 


of the Holy Spirit in an immediate 
Manner. _ | 


— 


CHAP, UI. 
Of the Orrosirion and Conver- 
S810 of Propoſitions. 
2.XI7 HAT is farther to be ob- 
ſery'd relating to Prop 


tion;? 
4.1 


[77] 

A. It is proper to take Notice, 
that the Diſtinction of Propoſitions 
into ani venſal and particular is ſaid to 
be according to their Quantity; but 
when they are diſtinguiſh'd into af- 
firmative and negative, this is ſaid to 
be according to their Quality. With 
reſpect to both Quantity and Qua- 
lity they are diſtinguiſh'd into four 
Kinds, which Logicians denote by 
the Vowels A, E, I, O, thus: 

1 7 9 Affirmative. 
1e Jniverſal Negative. 

I 5 4 Particular Aﬀtemative. 
0 Particular Negative. 

Of theſe ſeveral Forms the fol- 
lowing Propoſitions are Examples : 

A All Min are mortal. 

E No Men are mortal. 

I Some Men are mortal. 

O Some Men are not mortal. 
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. 9. Do not Logicians freak of th 
Oppoſition and Converſi.n of Propoſi- 
tions? 

A. Ves, they have faid a great 
deal more than is worth repeating 
here; but it ſeems proper to explain 
briefly what they mean by oppoſite and 
coxvertible Propoſitions. 

9. What . are ſaid to 
be oppefite? 

A. When two Propoſitions have 
the ſame Subject and the ſame Pre- 
ä dicate, and what is denied in one i 
aſſirm d i in the other, either in Whole 
or in Part, they are ſaid to be oppoſite. 

2. Are there not ſeveral Species 
of this Oppoſition ? 

A. Ves; if the two Propoſitions ar 


| . oppoſite both in Quantity and Quality, 


they are call'd Contraditory ; as, 


A All Men are mortal. 


Oo Some Mes ars not portal. 
* 


trari. 


Theſe contradictory 1 can 
never be both true, or both falſe, at 
the ſame Time. 

If two Lai ver ſali differ in Quality, 
they are call'd Contraries ; as, | 


A All Men are mortal. 
E No Men are mortal. 


Theſe cannot be both true together, 
bit may be both falſe. 

Two Particular Propoſitions, op- 
polite in Quality, are call'd Subcon- 


traries; as, 


1 Some ids are mortal. 
O Some Men are not mortal. 


Theſe may be both true, but cannot 
be both falſe, 

Propoſitions which differ only in 
Gantity are call'd Subalterns ; but 
heſe are not properly oppoſite, becauſe 
te n N is always 
included 


6 


| Included in the univerſal one; an, 


1 one will be 2 


univerſal will be ſo too, but not th 


* 
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A All Men are mortal. 4 
I Some Men are mortal. 
| Or thus, 
E No Men are mortal. 
5 Some Men are not mortal. 


of theſe Prop 
are, * If the univerſal one 


but not on the contrary. 2. If ü 
particular Propoſition. be falſe, dl 


contrary. 3. ho may be ſome 


falſe. 

2. What is meant by the ve 
on of Propoſitions ? 

A. This is when the Subject a 
Predicate of a Propoſition may chang 
their Places, and yet the Truth * 
preſery'd; which may always be co! 


; f 81 1 ES. 
in Univerſal Negativer and Particula® 
Afirmatives ; as, | ntl 


No Vives is Vice, : 
E 4 may be converted, 
No FVict'is Virtue. 


Here we ſee the Subje& of the 
ormer Propoſition is made the Pre- 
licate of the latter, and the Predicate 
he Subject, yet both are equally 
ue, So likewiſe, | 


85 F Some Soldiers are Convard:,. 
I / may be converted, 
( Some Coward: are Soldiers. 


To ſay muck more upon this Head 
ould be ſpending Time without any 
al Advantage, as it would be tri- 
Ing about a Form of Words, rather 
on diſcourſing about the Matter. 
90 u it may bs obſerv'd, that there 

os ſame Propoſitions which may be 

| | "0 always 


| 1821 
always converted with Truth, by rea. 
ſon of the Ideas or Matter whereof 
they are compoſed. This is the Caſe 
in Propoſitions whoſe Predixate is a 
true Definition of the Subject, or the 
1 of it; or the Big Dr 
ee of any Pro or Quality; or, 
Sn ſhort, — wn the yen and 
Predicate are exactly of the /ame Ex 
tent or Comprehenſion: As, A Triangl 
vs a Figure compoſed of three Side 
and, A Figure compoſed of three Sidis it 
Triangle: Religion is the trueft V 
dom; and, The truefli N iſdim is Rui 
gion. Adam was the firſt Man; and 
The firflt Man was Adam. Such Pro 
Poſitions as theſe are properly conve 
tible, and ate call'd revproca/ Prop 


f 


CHA 


k 51 


” CHAP. iv. 

* a Pazjuvrcgs or the 

the Falk Judgment, © 2 

De. A VE you any thi more to 
I add concemisg Þ — from? 

wy A. No: enough has been laid con- 

Ex 


eming Propoſitions, in themſelves on- 


der'd ; But before I proceed to the | 
hird Part of Logic, I ſhall enden 
our to point out the chief Springs and 
ſes of our Mifakes in 


avoid them. Our res - Fudgments 
Mifakes are call'd PaejvpICEsS,: 
ſo are the $ of them; of 
ch there is a vaſt. ariety attends 
lankind in every Age and Condition 
Life; and they are ſo i inter woven 
Ith each other, as well as with the 


Nimes 2 to make a | 
6 


Diſtinction benden them: But for 


ſuſpending our Judgment till we ha 


takes. Bat this Prejudice is remor 


0447 


the Sake of Method they may be re. 
duced to the following Heads, vir 

ariſing from Things, fron 
—— from Our/ebves, and from othe 


Perfons. 

Which are the Prejudices ari 
* — Trincs? 

A. 1. The Obſcurity of fome Truth 
and the Difficulty of diſcovering thr 
is one Source of falſe Judgment 
This Sort of Prejudice, as well : 
moſt others, is cured by Patience at 
Diligence in our Enquiries, and 


Jufficient Evidence of the Trut! 


The Appearance of 'Thing: a 
(odour — Ah into M 


by an Acquaintance with the m 
and obſerving that Things are 
times better and ſometimes worſet 


pe 
BS 


. _ er So 4 an. 


immenſe Sum, may ſeem to us of no 
Value at all. 3. n 
trent in the. 

another Spring of ſk and aer 
Judgment; for we are 


ng Judgments concerning it. 
orret which Prejudice we ſhould 
ew a Thing on all Sides, and cotn- 
ze its ſeveral Appearances with one 


* 5 I 86 J | 

dur Opinion. 5. The caſual Aſc 
din of - many of our Ideas is another 
Source of raſh Judgment and Miſtake: 
As a+Child that has drank a bitter 
Potion retains 2 bitter Idea of the Cop 
that held it, and is not eaſily perſuzd- 
ed to: drink out of it again. Many 
Prejudices of this Kind we imbibe in 


e bod i860 font Mi 


| takes by infigmficant, equi. vocal, and 
Hun Words; to avoid which | 


I ons: 
Names. 2. Words join'd in Speech, 
and compoſing a Diſcourſe, are apt to 
e: lead us into Miſtake two Ways. On 
er WM the one hand, when a Man writes or 
pM peaks much to the Purpoſe, but has 
d. not a good Style or an engaging Man- 
ner of Expreſſion, we frequently de- 
in ſpiſe an excellent Diſcourſe, and over- 
if WF look the wiſeſt and the juſteſt Senti- 
ments. On the other hand, we are 
7 often charm'd into Error by a Man of 
(8 Eloquence, whoſe Art conceals or ob- 
ſcures the Truth, and places Falſhood 
in a pleaſing Light. To ſecure our- 
ſelves againſt theſe Dangers, we muſt 
learn to diſtinguiſh between Language 
and Ideas, and to judge of Things 
in their own Natures, and in their 
juſt Relation to one another. 1 
9. Which are the Prejudices ari- 
fing from OunszLves? {18 


A. 1. The Prqudices of In . 
which are derived from 4 Labngf 
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| 1-88) 
of our Reaſon and Incapacity to. judge 
2 ly of Things in our 22 
Thus Boys are apt to think Learning 
an unpleaſant Thing, becauſe perhaps 
they have been whipt at School ; and 
to look upon thoſe. as their beſt 
Friends who beg them a Holiday, 
or ſcreen them from Correction when 
they have done amiſs. The Way to 
get rid of theſe Prejudices is to re- 
examine the Opinions framed in our 
tender Years, when our Reaſon is 
ſtrong and mature. 2. The Prejudi- 
ces of Senſe, or the falſe Informations 
of Things we receive from our Senſes, 
are another Spring of raſh Judgment 
and Miſtake. Thus many People 
ſuppoſe the Sun and Moon to be fat 
Bodies, and much about the ſan- 
Bigne/s, becauſe they appear ſo to 
the Eye; and becauſe we do not 
feel the Air preſs heavy upon us, we 


[%] 


Such Prejudices as theſe remaip with 
i Gengealiey of My of Mankind, till they 


re cured by Learning and Philoſo- 


by. 3. Many falſe Judgments. take 


ieir Riſe from our Imagination, or 


Ie Dicate of Fancy. Some Perſons 


take for Truth whatever üs ſtrongly 

wpreſs'd upon the Imagination; = 
f they fancy (for ce) this or 
hat particular M more fortunate 
han the reſt, they will chaſe. a Lot- 
ery-Ticket accordingly, and think 
temſelves ſure of Succeſs. To pre- 
ent ſuch Deceptions as theſe, we 


nuſt take care to bridle the Extrava- | 
pancies of Fasq, to ſet that unruly 


aculty aſide in our Enquiries after 
Truth, and to let calm Raſen deter- 
ine our Opinions. 4. From the 
parious Paſſions or Afﬀfetions of the 
Mind ariſe innumerable. Prejudices. 
2 makes even Blemiſhes 9 as 
Kautie: Rar multiplies our D 3 


Envy 
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| 1 90 1 
Envy repreſents our Neighbour's Con- 
dition better than it is; and to Deſtar 
the very leaſt Difficulty ſeems unſur- 
mountable. For theſe Prejudices the 
beſt Remedy is to keep a continul 
Watch over our Paſſions, and not to 
form our Judgments when the Aﬀec- 
tions are v engaged, but when 
the Mind is 
D 


who is born amongſt the Gardens of 
ah. Our Kindred, our Party, 0 

Opinions, our very Names, ſeem to hart 
ſomething peculiarly valuable in then 
and we cannot bear that others ſhoul 


Do ET. 
z pernicious Influence on our Under- 
ſtandings, that we cannot too much 
after Truth, and in forming our Judg- 


ments of what is Right and Wrong, 
6. The peculiar Tampers and Humonrs 


en ow JO and are the Occa- 
m fion of frequent Miſtakes. Some are 
fu ſo ea and credulous, as to believe 
bat i every thing that has the leaſt Shadow 
her of Evidence; whilſt others are led by 
"he a Spirit of Contradition to ' oppoſe 


every thing that is advanced either in 
always poſiti vs, others always doubting, 


and others perpetually _ 


Opinion for another. 'Th 


guard againſt them in our Searches 


of the Mind have an Influence upon | a 


Writing or Converſation. Some are | 


21] - 

* 7. A Dulagſi of 
Percapt ion 4 Defe of of Memory, a Nar- 
5 wnge of Mind, and — other 


g to Human Na. 
you anon pam — Miſtakes and be 
Inconfiftencies in Judgment; nor cn fl F 
N to be quite free from Er. t 


ene reſent 
Life. id 


2. Which are the Prejudices ariſing 
from OTHER PergONs? 
A. 1. The Prejudices of Education 
which we. imbibe from our Nurſes, 
from unſkilful Teachers, from our 
School-fellows, from. Servants, or any 
other Perſons with whom we are con- 
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verſant in our younger Years. It i; 0: 

then we are taught that there are — 
a 

ages apf 

in a Family or Neighbourhood, that I in 


ſuch and ſuch Days are lucky or un- 
eee ſuch ridiculou 


5 . 
Stories, which bave too laſting an 
Influence on the weaker Part of Man- 


kind. We take our Neligiom from our | 
Parents and Tutors, and Millions are 


born, and live, and die in the ſame 
Faith, without examining any one Ar- 
ticle, or being able to give any other 
Reaſon for it, than that they were 
taught and believed ſo from their In- 
fancy. Theſe Prejudices are to be 
cured by bringing the Principles of 
our Youth to the Teſt of calm and 
ſevere Reaſon when we come to Years 
of Maturity. 2. Another Sort of 
Prejudice ariſes from the Cz/fom or 
Faſhion of thoſe amony ff whom wwe live; 
Our rd Pn —— our civil 
and religious Forms and PraQices; are 
all regulated' by Cuſtom ; and what 
appears: elegant, polite, and decent 
in one Country, is aukward and ridi- 
eulous in another. To remove Pre- 
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Uſe to travel, or to read the Travel, 
of other Men, and the Hiſtory of 
paſt Ages; and whenever we paſs a 
Judgment concerning the Nature of 
Things, let us remember that Truth 
and Reaſon are invariable, and doe: 
not change with Faſhion or Cuſtom. 
3. The Authority of Men is the Spring 
of another Kind of Prejudices. We 
very often pay an unreaſonable De- 
— ference to the Authority of the 41. 
cients, and many impertinent Trifles 
are reverenced for no other Reaſon 


but becauſe they bear the Mark of 


' Antiquity, A Writer or Preacher of 
a great Name draws a Multitude of 
Followers into his own Miſtakes ; the 
oor Man often believes. as his weal- 
thy Neighbour does, and the Opinion 
of the Squire is follow'd by half the 
iſh. But to remove theſe Preju- 
dices let us remember, that no Man, 


/ 


As 


-: £m4- 
any juſt Pretence to ſway the Judg- 
ment of others by his own Authority ; 


nd that Riches, Honours, Titles, and 


Reputation, are not always accom- 
anied with Truth and Wiſdom. 
4. The Prejudices ariſing from the 
Manner of Propoſal are near. a- kin to 


thoſe of Authority. Some Perſons 

readily believe what another dictates 

with a * Air and a great Aſſu- 
bers quickly ſwallow any 


rance: 


Doctrine when it is propoſed with all 


the Airs of Picty, and ſolemn Ap- 


peals and Froteſtations. Some are 


frighted into the Belief of particular 


Doctrines, becauſe a Man of great 


Name or Character pronounces the 


contrary Sentiments Beretical and 
damnable; whilſt others are led into 


Error by a /oft Addreſs, and the en- 


gaging Methods of Perſuafion and 


Lnantſi. The Way ta avoid-ſuch i 
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Miſtalees as theſe is to diſtinguiſh well 
between the Subfance of any Dodrini) 
and the Manner in which it is jr 


to yield our Aſſent to any thing bu 
the convincing Evidence of Truth, | 
Having tlius pointed out many of 
the numberleſs Prejudices that attend 
Mankind, 'and the Means by which 
they may be avoided or ' removed, 
I fhall conclude this Part of Logic 
| with ſome general Directions to 4 
= fitus in forming a tras Judgmen 
1 of $25.6 | 


„ 8 a. A £ [7 FY — 1 * — 


en bd wakes h 
3 CHAT. » | 
oe Direfions for Jvc 
| aright. _ 


| ; 'H ICH are the beft- Rule 


5". 
9 
- 


. 4 . LO 
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4. Saue Hints for this in 
ave been occaſionally dropt already 
dat it will not be a — Repeti- 
ion to collect them in this Place, and | 
xhibit at one View ſuch general Di- 
ections as are proper to aſfiſt-us in 
aging rightly. A great Number 
night be framed that Teak contri- 
ute to this End, but the moſt ule- 
are thoſe which W 
Dix er. Io I. ben wi , 
arching after Trath, abe ſhould 4 bring 
ll our old” Opinions to 4 f Da 
mination, enquire into as Ground of 
em, and ca off © thoſe J ents 
bich appear. to have bern 'd 
ithout fuffitient\ Evidence. This in- 
eed cannot be done all at once, and 
w People have either Time or Ca- 
ity to take ſach a Review of their 
pinions; but fo far as we are able 
ſhoald be done by prudent Steps 
Degrees, till our Principles are 
H ro- 
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Feform'd, or at leaſt eftabliſh'd upon 
- juſter Foundations. 
Dix Er. II. Ve Gould tend 


a 1 clear, complete, comprehenſive, ex. 
tenſive, and orderly Ideas of thoſe Objeds 
upon which we paſs any Judgment, ſo fa 
as we have Occaſion to judge concer 
ing them, and as our imperfect Rus 
ledge of Things will admit. This Di 
rection is not to be ſtrictly obſery' 
in Matters of Teſtimony, wherein it! 
not abſolutely neceſſary to have cler 


ficient Evidence of the Credibility c 
the Propoſer. 
Dixzcr. III. Compare the Ih 
of a Propoſition with the utmoſt An 
tion, and obſerve bow far they agu 
and wherein they differ. But in m 
king this Compariſon between the! 
deas of ne — and the * 


1-8] | 5 
ke heed that you neither add to nor 
imini/þ them. | 
DirecT. IV. Search diligently and 
meſtly for Evidence of Truth, and be 
zady to receive it on, which Side feever 
appears. Take great Care that 
our Wiſhes or Inclinations do not 
ervert your Judgment. 
DigecT. V. Suſpend your 2246. 
unt, and neither affirm nor deny wwith- 
t ſufficient Evidence. It is more 
ticularly neceſſary to obſerve this 
diretion, when the Propoſitions to 
 examin'd are ſupported by Educa- 
n, Authority, Interefl, or any other 
dwerful Prejudice. | 
DizecT, VI. Fudge of every Pro- 
ition by the proper Mediums or Means 
hereby its Evidence is to be obtained. 
hat is, if we judge of Sounds, Co- 
urs, or any other Objects of Senſe, 
muſt do it by do Uſe of our Sen- 


ſes: 


1 15 4 too 1 8 
Jer: If we judge of the Nature of 

Spirits, their Powers and Perception, 
we muſt apply to our Conſciouſne/i 0 


what paſſes within our own Mind: 


If we judge of Matters done in pl 
Ages, or in diftant Countries, we mu 
have Recourſe to the Teſtimony of 
thers. 

Dixncr. VII. V. fbould hai 
eme general Principles of Truth ſaull 
in our Minds, that they may alu 
be ready to affft us in forming 
Judgments 4. nn Things whoſe La 
dence is Heſs obi 

Dinzcry.. VIIL The Degre 
eur Aſjent ſhould akways bear an en 
Proportion to the different Degree: 
Evidence. This will ſecure us fro 
many Miſtakes both in Speculati 

and 
: Dizzcr. IX. Our Mind: . 
be «I'ways open te receive the Tri 


[ 10r } - 
wr Gould wwe ever think ourſebves top 
e d te be inſtructed. Let us part with 
onthe oldeſt and moſt favourite Opi- 
ions for the ſake of Truth, and re- 
ind nember that our Knowledge is al- 
us capable of Improvement. 


muß 
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Of REASONIN G. 


EA HAT is meant by 
ReasoninG, which is 
the third Part of Logic? 


A. It has been ſhewn that the #-} 
Operation of the Mind is Pz xcer. 
TION, whereby our Ideas are fram'd; 
and that the ſecond is Ju pourxr, 
Which joins or disjoins our Ideas, and 
forms a Propofition, We now come 
to the third Work of the Mind 


CHAP 


63]. 
CHAP. I. 


Of the Nature of a SYLLOG18M, and 
the Parts of which it is compoſed. 

UW HAT is a Sy/logiſm? 

A. It is an Argument, or 
Form of Reaſoning, whereby wwe in- 
wr ſomething that is leſs known from 
Traths which are more evident, Or, 
it is an Argument confiſting of three 
Propoſitions, diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner, 
as that the laſt is neceſſarily inferred 
from the two former; ſo that if the 
firſt and ſecond Propoſitions be grant 
ed, the Concluſion muſt be granted 
alſo, This will eafily be 15: 5" We 
by the following Example: : 9 


Our Creator muft be avorſhipped. | , 
God is our Creator. 5 f 


Therefore God muſt be uugũ ft 


2. What is to be conſider'd in the 

Conſtitution of a Syllogiſm? 

A. The Matter and the Form. 
2. What is meant by the Marr 
of a Syllogim? 7 

A. The Matter is the three Props 
itions of which it is compoſed; and 
theſe are made up of three Terms or 
Ideas. The Terms are call'd the 7. 
mote Matter, and thre Propoſitions the 
immediate Matter of a Syllogiſm. 


2. What are the Names of the (- 


yeral Terms? | | 
A. They are call'd the Major, the 
Minor, and the Middle. The Major 
or Greater Term is the Predicate of 
the Concluſion ; the Minor or Leſer 
Term is the Sabje; and theſe are 
call'd Extremes: The Middle Tem 
ia one choſen at pleaſure, and To diſ- 
. poſed in two Propoſitions, as to ſhew 
the Agreement or Diſagreement be- 
tween the Major and Mimr Terms 
Ay We : in 


\ 
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Ls) | 
in the Concluſion ; and therefore the 
Middle Term is ſometimes call'd the 
Argument. 

9, What 2 of the 
Propoſi tions in à 

Ee firſt is uſually call'd the 
Major, wherein the Middle Term is 
connected with the Predicate of the 
Concluſion : The ſecond is call'd the 
Minor, (and ſometimes the 4 } 
wherein the Subject, of the Concluſion 
is connected with the Middle Term. 
Theſe Propoſitions have the Name of 
Premiſes; and the third, which is 
dawn from them, is the Concluſion. 

8 W hat is the Form of a o- 
pm ? 


A. It is dhe nd and A 


the Premiſſes juftly, and from thente 
On a regular Concluſion er In- 


This Inference is generally - 1 


by the Particle Therefore, or 
the Latin Ward Ergo, * 


| | T 2067] 

the ſame Signification) when” the Ar. 
| ent is form'd according to the 

ules of Art: But in common Di- 
courſe or Writing, the Particles for, 
becauſe, &c. ſhew the Act of. Reaſon- 
ing, or inferring one er from an- 
other, as well as then therefore; 
and when ſuch Words are uſed, a 
Syllogiſm is expreſs'd or. implied, 
though perhaps the three Propoſitions 
are not diſpoſed in a regular Form. 


e 


„An 

Of the warious Kinds of Sy 110- 
os GISMS. JER 

2] NTO how many Kinds are yl. 

1 logiſms diſtinguiſh'd? 
A. They are diſtinguiſh'd into ſe- 
veral Kinds, either according to the 
Nueftion to be proved, their 2 
Web > © | EE, 
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and Compoſition, or. the Mi 140. Term 
which is uſed to prove the Queſtion. 

2 How are they diſtinguiſh'd in 
reſpect of the Quvesrion to be 
proved? 

A. Into Univer/al Affirmative, L- 
niverſal Negative, Particular Afir- 
mative, and Particular Negative. This 
is ſometimes call'd a Diviſion of Syl- 
logiſms according to the Concluſion ; 
for there may be ſo many Sorts of 
Concluſions, denoted by the Letters 
A, E, I, O, as may be ſeen in 
Chap. III. of the Second Part of this 
Treatiſe. 

9. How are Syllogiſms diſtin- 


guiſh'd with reſpect to their Nature .. 8 


and COMPOSITION? : | [8 
A. Into Single and Compound, A i 
Sing/e Syllogiſm is made up of three ä 


Propoſitions: A Compound Syllogiſm 
contains more than three, and may 


"C1 
vet m_ into two or more Syllo. 


on Are not Single Syllogiſms ſub. 
divided into ſeveral Sorts? 7? 


A. Yes, into to Simple, Complex, and 
wy: "ets | 

25 What i is a Simple Syllog iſm? 
A. Thoſe properly Gil Simpl 
Syllogiſms are compoſed of three 


i i plain, jingle, or categorical Propoſi 


tions, wherein the Middle Term i; 
evidently join d with ene Part of the 


| Queſtion in the Major Propofition, and 
wich the other in the Minor, from 


whence a plain and ſingle Concluſion 
is naturally drawn. Such is the Syl- 
in the foregoing Chapter. 
2. Which —_— Rules relating 
to the nen of ſimple Syllo- 
? 
A. They are theſe. 1. The Mid 
ale Term maſt not be taken twice par- 
* but once at heaft . 
| 2.1 


„„ 
2. The Terms in the Conclufion muff 
never be taken more unverſally that 
they are in the Promiſſes. 3. A nega- 
tive Conclufion cannot be proved by two 
afirmative Premiſſes. 4. If one of Wl 
the Fremiſſes be negative, * _ = 
on muſt be negative. 5. F either of Wl 
1 — be 1 the Conclu- 
fon muſt . alſo be particular. 6. No 
Concluſion can be drawn from two ne- 
gative Premiſſes. 7. Nor can any 


thing be concladed fron ave particular x 1 


Fremiſſes. 1 
Here it is proper to take ſome No- Wo 
tice of the various Moozs and Fs 1 


of Simple L which have 
been invented by Logicians, and a- 


bout which they have Sh A 3 
deal of Tice and Reef for — 9 
the Light of Nature and a goed judg- 
ment contribute more to true Reaſon- 
ing than all theſe ſcholaftic Subtleties, 
7% in ſome Cults they un nr 

2 | eir 


} 
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"their Uſe, and therefore we ſhall 
- briefly explain them. 
2. What is the Figure of a Syl- 
logilm? - | | | 
A. It is the proper Diſpoſition of 
the Midale Term with regard to the 
Extremes, or Parts of the Queſtion. 
2. What is the Mood of a Syllo- 
. 
A. It is a proper Diſpoſition of the 
Propoſitiam according to their 2uar- 
"tity and Quality, that is, their aniver- 
al or particular Affirmation or Nega- 
tion. The ſeveral Moods of Syllo- 
giſms have certain artificial Names 
given them by Logicians, wherein the 
Conſonants are neglected, and only 
the Vowels A, E, I, O, regarded, 
which denote the Quantity and Qua- 
lity of the Propoſitions, | 
2, How many Figures are there? 
A. There are uſually reckon'd 
se, though ſome add a fourth. 
=_ - | 2. How 


L 111 1. 
| 9. How is the Middle Term diſ- 
poſed of in theſe Figures ? 


Term is the Subje&t of the Major 


Minor. 
Term is the Predicate of both the 
Premifles, In the third it is the Sub- 
ject of both the Premiſſes. 


Figure contain? 
A. Four, whoſe Names are Bar- 


which the following are Examples : 


 Bar-. Every wicked Man.is mi- 
ſerable. 


A. In the frf Figure the Middle | 


Propoſition, and, tne Predicate of the 
In the ſecond the Middle 


9. How many Mods does the firſt 


bara, Celarent, Darii, and Ferio ; of 5 


A- Al. Trants are wicked 
Men. 1 3 
RA, Therefore all Tens are 
8 miſerable. 111 


C0 ⸗ 5 
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. They who aegitn their Du 
x are not viſe; 
1A 2 Byys wgled thiir 
arr. Theres ile By are mt 
e 


458% who Heaſe God on 


a1. Some poor Mow pleaſe Cul 
Sa Mee: Therefore Jome poor Ma 


are happy. 


Fs-  Diſcbedient Children ar 
not Bleſſmgs. 
| Some Children are difabr 
dient. 
0. Therefore ſome Children art 
| ag Bl- ings. 


2. How many Mood; are there 
the ſecond Figure ? A. Fur 


A. Four, the Names whereof are 


Lans 


"Wc gare, Cameſtres, Feftino, and Baroco; 


„of which cake theſe Examples. 
4 ca. M. Liar is fit ta be be- 
0 liev'd. 
sa- Every goa Chriſtian is fe 
* nn, 
RE. Therefore no 5 a 
*” A... | 
"Ca. 47 gow Men abe E. 
5 eem. 
4 urs- No Robbers deſerve E- 
fleem. 
65 TRES, Therefore no Robbers are 


0. 


pious Men. 


Fr- No Sin i. erciſable. 5 
i- Some Faults are excuſa- | 


ble. 


Therefore on Faults are 
| Ba- 


not Sins 


| 
: 
i 
| 
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Ba- Every Part of Religion i i 
rational. 
Ro- Some Doctrines are not r. 
r 
Co. Therefore ſome Dodcirim 
| are no Part of Religion, 


2. How many Mood are there 1 10 
the third Figure? | 

A. Six, the Names of which: 
Darapti, Felapton, Diſamis, Dai, 
Bacardb, Feriſan. Examples of ead 
i follow. 


Da- All good Cheiflians fal 
Saved. 
RAP- Al good Cons ha 
i nued. 
Tl. Obere fore ſome who hi 
 ſonned ſhall be ſavid 


$f 
Fs- No Hypocrites are Aeon 
to God. 


LaP- All Hypocrites appear to be 


religious. 


TON. Therefore ſome who appear 
to be raligious are not 


| pleafing to God. 


Di- © hai Men are 83 
A- All Men have their * 
| Factions. 
11s. Therefore ſome wwho have 
= 2 are bondur- 
le 


Th. All virtuous Men are how 


. oy. - 
TI- Some virtuous Men are Beg · 


gars, 5 
51. Therefore ſome Beggars are 
hapy ; 


E -c ew 


7 


FI 
1 
| 
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; Jo- Some Wars are not ts bis 
; vorded. 
en- A Wars produce Blud. 
Bed. 
vo. Therefore ſome Bloodiiidi, 
wot to be avoided. 


Fs- No Afiidions are pleaſat 
n- Some Afictiaus are good fi 


ut. | 
son. Therefore ſome Things th 


are good far us are u 


pleaſant.” 


2. What are the ſpecial Rule 
theſe Figures ? 
A. In the fr, the Major Propt 
Fition muſt always be univerſal, a 
the Minor affirmative; but it adm 
of all Sorts of Concluſions, wheti 
univerſal or particular, affirmative ¶erent 
negative.— In the /ccond, the MH nple 
mit alſo be univerſal ; and one 4 


„ 
miſſes, with the Concluſion, always 
negative.— In the third, the Minor 
uſt be affirmative, and the Conclu- 
ion always particular, b 

9, How is the Middle Term placed 
n the fourth Figure? : 

A. It is the Predicate in the Ma- 
or Propoſition, and the Subject in the 
inor; but this is ſuch an indirect 
ay of drawing a Concluſion, that it 
may be look'd upon as uſeleſs, and is 
ot worth explaining by Examples. 
9. What is a Complex Syllogilm ? - 

A. Thoſe Syllogiſms are call'd 
implex, wherein the Midale Term is 
ot connected with the ue Pred:- 
ate, or the æubole SubjeF, in two 
liſtinct Propoſitions, but is intermix'd 
nd compared with them by Parts, or 
n a confuſed Manner, and in dif- 
erent Forms of Speech. For Ex- 


mple: 55 9 5 
e 


. 


. 


1 


(nd 
The Devil is a wicked Spirit. 
Some Indians wor/pip the Devil 
Therefore ſome Indians vor/bij « 
wicked Spirit. 


In this Syllogiſm the Predicate 
the Concluſion is aD A nick! 
Spirit; Part of which is join'd wit 
the Middle Term Devil in the Mz 
_ Jor Propoſition, and the other Parti 
the Minor. This reduced to a fin- 
ple Syllogiſm, in the Mood Dari 
SAS: m 
The Devil is a wicked Spirit. 
Mat ſome Indians wor/hip is th 
Devil. ' | 
Therefore what ſome Indians au- 
ip is a wicked Spirit. 
But the concluſive Force of this $j/ 
logiſm was evident enough withoit 


- ſuch RedyQion; And the ſame mn 
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be ſaid of a vaſt Number of other 


Arguments uſed in the Writings of 
learned Men, as well as in common 


Converſation, - it often appearing - 


plainly that the Inference 1s juſt and 
true, though the Form of the Syllo- 
giſm is irregular and confuled. _ 

2. What is a Comundive, Syllo- 
A. It is one whoſe Major Propo- 
fition has diſſinés Parts, which are 
join'd by a ConjunRion, or ſome ſuch 
Particle of Speech. Theſe Syllogiſms 
are of various Kinds, but the chief. 
of them are four, ' viz. the Condi- 
tional, the Diijunctiue, the Relative, 
and the Connexive; which the fol- 
lowing Examples will explain. 


1. A Conditional or H thetical | 


Syllogiſm is that whoſe Major or 
Minor, or both, are conditional Pro- 


politions 3 as, . ? 


8 


<< 
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1 
If there be 4 God, the World i 


govern'd by Providence. th 
| But there it @a God. © be 
Therefore the World is n cit 

by Providence. ſta 


Here the Antecedene i is aſſerted in 
the Minor, that the Conſequent may 
be aſſerted i in the Concluſion; which i 
call'd arguing from the Poſition of th 
Antecedent to the Poſition of the Corſe 


: ' Bas 
: 
__ gn —Again: 
; x 
0 * 


£4 the Sun 2 it is "oY 
ut it is not Day. 


T, berefore the Sun dies not Hine. 


Here the Conſequent i is contradicted 
E in the Minor Propofition, that the 


Antecedent may be contradiRed in 
the Concluſion ; which is call'd arguing 
Som the removing ef the Conſiquant 
1 the removing of the W 


2. 


| 
| 
| 
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2. A Digun@ive Syllogiſm is when 
the Major Propoſition is disjunctive, 
being connected by the Particles or, 
either, Ke. as in the following In- 
ſtances: | 


in tither deflre to be * 
miſerable. 
* we do not defire to be miſera- 


meer we defire to be bappy. 


his Kind of Syllogiſm may ng 
many Parts or Members; as, 


it 


tt is either Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn, or Vinter. 

But it is neither Spring, una, 

Therefore it is Winter. of N 


3. A Relative $yllogifn is when 
ie Major Propoſition is relative; as,” 
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' Where the Treaſure is, there is th 
Heart. | 75 
But a Miſer's Treaſure is in hi 


Bags. | 

Therefore his Heart is there alſi. 
Or, A Saint's Treaſure is in Heavn: 
Therefore his Heart is in Heaun 

alſo, . 
To this Head may be referr'd thoſe 
Syllogiſms that relate to Proportia; 
as, | 


As Three are to Six, fo are For 
to Eight. 

But Three make the Half of Sir 

Therefore Four make the Half 


together by a Copulative, and is b 
ſome call'd a Copulative Syllogin; 


Ads. 


\ 


No Man can ſerve God and Mam- 
mon 


But the covetous Man ſerves 

 Mammon. „ 

Therefore he cannot ſerve God. 
Or, The true Chriſtian ſerves God : 
Therefore he cannot ſerve Mam- 


M. B. In all Kinds of Conjunctive 
Syllogiſms great Care ſhould be taken 
that the Major Propoſition be true; 
for upon that depends the whole 
Force of the Argument. — Thus much 
for Single Syllogiſms, | 

9. Which are properly call'd Com- 
pound Syllogiſms ? 

A. Thoſe which contain more than 


three Propoſitions, being made up of | 9 


two or more Single Syllogiſms, into 
which they may be reſolved. Of 
theſe there are ſeveral Kinds, the 


1 
| Chief whereof are the Epichirema, Di. 
' lemma, Proſyllagiſin, and Sorites. 
2. What is an Epichirema? 
A. A Syllogiſm which proves the 
Major or Minor, or both, before i 
draws the Concluſion ; as, 


Sickneſs may be good for us ; fot 
it ſhews us our Frailty, wean 
us from worldly Enjoyment, 
and makes us think of dying. 

But wwe are untafy under Sicineſi 

| which we manifeſt by Com- 

- Plaints, Groanings, Ce. 
Therefore ave are ſometimes unta) 


_ wnder that which is good for ui. 


2. Whatis a Dilemma? 

A. It is a Sort of Argument where- 
in the Whole is divided into all it 
_ or Members, and then fome- 
thing is inferr'd concerning each Part, 
which is finally inferr'd _—_— 
F f 
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the Whole. This Kind of Syllogiſm 
is ſo contrived, that let your Adver-- 
ſary take which Side of the Queſtion 
he pleaſes, the Concluſion turns to his 
Diladrantaga. | F or Example: ; 


In e awe Kall tither fow 


Deſires or not. ok: 

If we have no Defires, then <o8 
| ſhall have full Satisfaction: If 
aue have Defires, they will be ſa- 

 _-tisfied as faſt as they ariſe. 

Therefore in Heaven wwe ſhall * 


complaily Setiifud. 


A Dilmma may be faulty three i 
Ways: Firſt, when the Parts or Mem- 
bers of the Diviſion in the Major are | 
not fully enumerated ; ſecondly, when WY 
what is aſſerted in the Minor concen- 
ing each Part is not true; thirdly, 
when the Argument may be retorted 
with equal Farce upon him who * 


| 
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This laſt was the Fault of the 
2 Dilemma of Protagoras, 
which he made uſe of on the follow. 
ing Occaſion. Protagoras taught Eu- 
athlus the Art of Pleading, in Conſi. 
deration of a Sum of Money, which 
Euathlus promiſed to pay him the 
firſt Day that he gain'd any Cauſe in 
Court. After a Time Protagoras goes 
to Law with Euathlus for the Money, 
and argues in this Manner: Either 
Hall gain the Cauſe, or you will gain 
it. If gain the Cauſe, you muſt ja) 
me according to the Sentence of tht 
Judge: I you gain it, you muſt pay mt 
according to the Covenant between us. 
Therefore whether the Cauſe goes for 
we or apainſi me, mu me the 
Money ; Bar Euathlu 4 
the 2 upon his Maſter. 5 
1 Hall gain the Cauſe, or laſe it. 


_ J gain it, nothing will be due 0 
i Sin bs the a If I boſe it, 


m_ 


(ins ] 


vol bing. 


b. 2. What is a Profylligifm P 
ch A. It is an Argument compoſed of 
he two Syllogiſms, ſo connected, that 


the Concluſion of the former is the 
Major or Minor of the latter; as, 


y, | 

„ Blood cannot think : 

EN But the Soul of Man thinks: * 
ay Therefore the Soul of Man is not 
the Blood. 


But the Soul of a Brute is his 


1 Blood: © 

2 Therefore tbe 8 25 of a Man is 
be a:fferent frem the Soul of a 
ed Brus e. 

ber hs 

52 What is a i Sorites ? | 
* A. It is an Argument wherein ſe- 


con- 


mthing will be due to you according t 
ur Covenant. Therefore, let the Canſe 
go which EY it will, 1 all tay you 


veral Middle Terms are luccoſlively | 
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connected in ſeveral Propoſitions, ti 
the laſt Propoſition connects its Pre. 


dicate with the Subject of the fil. 


——Such was the merry Argument « 


|  Themiſiacles, to prove that his litth 


Son, under ten Years of Age, g 
vern'd the whole World : My Son go 
werns his Mother ; his Mother nt 


tze Athenians; the Athenians 20 m 
/ Greece; Greece commands Europe; 


Europe the whole World: Therifui 


* Son governs the whole Vorl i. 


In this Place it may not be imprc 
per to add a Syllogiſm. call'd h 


' duFion, wherein from ſeveral pan 


cular Propoſitions a general one is i 


err d: a8, 


rage. anner b proved fin 
Goſpels; : 
Nor from the AQ of the Ape 
ſtles; 


Nor fon the . 1 
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Nor from the Book of Rebels 
Therefore it cannot be proved from 
_ the New Teſtament. | 
Theſe Kinds of Syllogiſms, which 
ave more than three Propoſitions, 
zay be call'd redundant; but there is 
{five or inperſect Kind, call'd an 
nthymem, which is the moſt com- 
on Sort of Argument both in With | 
vg and Converſation. 
9. What is an Enthymen ? | 
A. An Argument conſiſting only of 
o Propoſirions, wiz. the Concluſion, 
hd one of the Premiſſes, the other be- 
g ſuppreſs'd, as being ſufficiently | 
ear and obvious, and eaſily ſupplied _ mas 
y the Underſtandings of ankind ; as, 1 
True Religion is acconpanicd with I 4: 
good Mor als: 4 . 
* a Knave is not truly re- 
Igious.. 
9. How are Syllogiſms diſtin- 
niſn'd with —_— to the Midote 
RM? K A. 91. 
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A. Syllogi/ms, or Arguments, (iv 
ſo they are properly call'd as we not 
conſider them) are ſaid to be Gan 
matical, Phyſical, Moral, T heolegical, 
&c. according to the Art, Scieng 
or Subject from whence we bort 
the Midale Term, or Topic, which u 
make uſe of in the Proof of any Pu 
poſition. For Inſtance: If we er 
deavour to prove from the Princip 
of Reaſon and Equity, that no J 
'fſhcald fleal his Neighbour's Goods, tir 
Argument is Moral; but if we pro 
the ſame Thing from Scripture, at. 
it is a Theological Argument. 
© Is this the only Diſtinction of. 
guments with regard to the Midaliſoi ere 
A. No; in this reſpe& they 1 
diſtinguiſh'd into Certain and Proba ¶ bes 
Artificial and Jnartificial, Dire# 
Indlirect. . 
2. What is the Difference betvWncl; 
| A probable and a certain 1 tr, 
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A. If I infer that Thomas will bring 
imſelf to the Gallows, becauſe he 
ommits frequent Robberies on the 
ighway, this is a probab/e Argument, 
ot a certain one, for it is poſſible he 
ay die a natural Death. | 

9. Have certain Arguments any 
her Name? 

A. Yes, they are uſually call'd De- 
-1ſirations, becauſe their Concluſions 
re founded on clear and undeniable 
rinciples; and they are generally di- 
ded into two Sorts: (1.) Deman- 
rations à priori, whereby an Effect 

proved from a Cauſe; as, I prove 
je Scriptures to be true, becauſe they 
ere dated by the Spirit of Ged, aul 

mot He. (2.) Demonſtrations à 

/eriori, whereby a Cauſe is proved 
om an Effect; as, when I view a 
atch, or other curious Machine, 1 
clude it war made by ſome Arti- 

r. -N. B. Though theſe are pe- 
| K 2 | cul;arly 
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coliarly call'd Demonſtrations, yet th 
Name is frequently given to ay 


ſtrong and convincing Argument. 


2. What is an artificial Arg. 
ment? 

A. That which is taken from the 
Nature and Circumſtances of Thing; 
and ſuch an Argument, if ſtrong, pro 
| duces a natural Certainty, 
2. What is an z#nartificial Argu 

ment ? 

A. That which is founded on the 
Teſtimony of another: And Humm 
Teſtimony, if ſtreng, produces a m. 
ral Certainty; but Divine Teſtimony 
produces a ſupernatural Certain) 
which is of the higheſt Kind. 

9. What is a direct Argument? 

A. That wherein the Middle Ten 
proves the Queſtion itſelf, and inſe 
the Propoſition which was the Mattct 
of Enquiry. 

. What is an n N 


 T'r58 J + 
A. An Argument is ſaid to be in- 
fire? or oblique, when the Truth of 
he Thing enquired after is made ap- 
dear by proving or refuting ſome 
ther Propofition.—— [ndire# Argu- 
ents are of ſeveral Kinds, viz. (1.) 
hen any Propoſition is proved to 
de true by ſhewing the Falſity, Im- 
probability, or Impoſſibility of ſome 
ontradictory Propoſition ; and when 
it is ſhewn, that if the original Prapo- 
tion be ſuppoſed falſe, or denied, 
ſome great Abſurdity will follow. 
his Logicians call a Proof per im- 
hoſevile, or a Reduftio ad abſurdum. 
(2.) When ſome Propcſition is proved 
to be true that is 4% probable, and 
hence it is inferr'd that the original 
Propoſition is true becauſe it is more 
robable. This is call'd an Argument 
ex magis probabili ad minus. (3.] When 
we prove the Truth of any Propoſi- 
tion, upon which our Adverſary had 
\ x K 3 be- 
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| before agreed to give up the Que. 
Rion. This is call'd an Argument « 
2 Are there any other Argument 
which derive their Diſtinction fron 
the M:ddle Term? | 
A. Yes, ſeveral; whoſe Lai 
Names it may be proper to mention 
and explain, as they are frequently 
gnade uſe of by Eng/ifþ Authors 
(1.) An Argument founded on the 
profeſs d Principles or Opinions of the 
Perſon with whom we argue is call 
Argumentum ad Hominem, an Addrels 
to our Principles or Profeſſion. (2) Al 
Argument drawn from the Nature ot 
Exiſtence of Things, and address 
to the Reaſon of Mankind, is call 
* Argumentum ad Fudicium, an Addreis 
to our Judgment. (3.) If it be buil 
on ſome convincing Teſtimony, it i 
term d Argumentum ad Fidem, an Ad. 
dreſs to our Faith. (4) If an _ 

. | men 


- 
* 
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ment be weak in itſelf, aud yet an 
Adverſary is not able to confute or 
anſwer, it, this is call'd Argumentum 
ad [gnorantiam, an Addreſs to our g- 
norance. . (5.) An Argument ſuited to 
engage the Inclinations and Paſſions, | 
rather than to convince the 1 
js call'd Argumentum ad Paſſiones, an 
Addreſs to our Pan. (6.) When 
an Argument is drawn from the Sen- 
timents of ſome great or learned Man, 
whoſe Authority we revere, and are 
afraid or aſham'd to oppoſe, it is 
term'd Argumentum ad V. erecundiam, 
an Addreſs to our Modeſty, 

9. Have you any other Diſtin- 
ction of Arguments to mention? 

A; Only one, which ariſes from the 
Premiſles, according to which an Ar- 
gument is either#Uniform or Mix d. 
If both the Premiſſes are derived 
from the ſame Source of Knowledge, 
whether Senſe, Reafon, or any other, 
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an Argument is call'd »ni/orm; bu 
if the Premiſſes are derived from di. 
ferent Springs of Knowledge, it i 
call'd a -ix'd Argument. 

Having thus given an Account 0 
the chief Kinds of Syllogiſms or Ar. 
guments made uſe of in juſt Reaſon, 
ing, I now proceed to thoſe call 
| Sophi/ms or Fallacies, which appea 
to be true, but are really falſe a 
Bottom, and are invented with a De. 
fign to embarraſs and deceive. 


2 


CHAP. III. 


Of the ſeveral Kind: of Sor, 
and the Method of ſolving them. 


WAI is @ Sophiſm ? 
A. An Argument which ca- 
ries with. it the Face or A . 


* 


| Un F . 
of Truth, and yet leads us into Mir. 
take. 

9. How many Kinds, of Sophifms 
xe there? 
A. They are very numerous, but 

may all be reduced to ſome of the 
following Heads: | 
1. The firſt Sort is call'd by Lo- 
picians Ignoratio Elenchi, or a Miſtake 
of the Queſtion ; that is, when ſome- 
hing is proved which is neither ne- 
efſarily connected nor inconſiſtent 
ith the Thing enquired after. For 
nſtance, if the 2 were pro- 

oled, Whether it be burtful to drink 
ine to Exceſs; a Sophiſt might en- 
leavour to prove it not hurtful, by 
rguing that Wine belps Digeſtion, 
aiſes a Man's Spirits, gives {him Cote 
age, makes him ſtrang, ative, and 
apable of enduring Hardſhips and Fa- 
zue: But though all this be granted, 
is exly to bew, that the exceſſive 
Drink- 
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Drinking of Wine may be very pr. 
Judicial to him that drinks it, by bring. 
ing on Poverty, Diſeaſes, and Death 
itſelf, as well as endangering his Hay; 
pineſs in the World to come.—1t 
a Fallacy of the ſame Kind, when: 
Diſputant, finding his Adverſary to 
hard for him, artfully turns the Di- 
courſe to ſome other Point which be 
can prove, (and which indeed his Op- 
ponent never denied) and then ti. 
. umphs as if he had gain'd a con. 

derable Advantage. 
22. Another Kind of Sophiſm ö 
call'd Petitio Principii, a Begging th 
Queſtion, or a Suppoſition f what i 
not granted; that is, when we en 
deavour to prove any Propoſition by 
ſomething equally uncertain and di 
puted. Thus a Papiſt pretends t0 
prove his Religion the beſt, becauſe! 
is derived from Chriſt and his Apofilts 
and agrees with the an tl 
. 4 | Tallin 
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athers, and of the Cbriſtian Church 
hroughout, all Ages: Whereas theſe , 
are conteſted Points, and what Pro- 
teſtants will by no means grant. 
3. A Fallacy of the ſame Nature 


na ith that laſt mention'd is the Circle; 
too which is, when one of the Premiſſes 
of a Syllogiſm is queſtion'd, and we 
be hattempt to prove it by the Conclu- 
Op- ion; or when in a Train of Syllo- 
bi. N eiſms we prove the laſt by the Con- 


cluſion of the firſt. Thus the Papiſts 
pretend to prove the Scriptures to be 
true by the Authority of their Church, 
and then to ſhew the Authority of their | 
burch from. the Scriptures. - 
4. There is another Kind of So- 
phiſm call'd aan Cauſa pro Cauſa, or 
be offigning a falſe Cauſe, Scarce 
ny thing is more common than this 
Sort of Fallacy. Aftrology, or the 
elling of Fortunes by the various Po- 
tions of the Stars and Planets, is 
ED | built 


y ' : o 
. : L — o 


built upon it Aro 1 Sophil 
built t: it is a Soph iſm ol 
this Kind, when Comets, Eclipſes 
Northern Lights, or ſuch-like Phz. 
nomena, are ſuppoſed to foretel tht 
Fate of Kings and Kingdoms, War, 
Famine, and other national Calani. 
ties. In the ſame fallacious Manne 
weak People are apt to judge of 20 
cidental Events: If a Man ſteals 1 
Horſe, and a Twelvemonth after. 
wards rides a hunting, is thrown off, 
and has a Leg or an Arm broke, i 
is preſently imputed to the Divine 
Vengeance on him for the Theft It 
had committed. 3X 
5. The next Sophiſm, which is 
kin to the former, and very frequent 
is call'd Fallacia Accidentis, whereit, 


cauſe a Neighbour, when over-heatel 
with Exerciſe, receiv'd- Injury 1 
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drinking too large a Quantity of co/4 I 
Vater, we are apt to condemn it as 
abſolutely unwholeſome upon all Oc- 
aſions. So Wine has been pronoun 
ed an evil Thing, and the Uſe of Ri 
t forbidden, becauſe it has been the 1 
ccidental Cauſe of Quarrels and 
Ploodſhed, _ 5 

6. Another Sophiſm of the ſame 
Nature is when we argue from that 
hich is true in particular Circum- 
fances, to prove the ſame thing true 
zb/olutely and fiply, without any Cir- 
umſtances being conſider'd; as if we 
ould ſay, M hat. we buy of the But- 
her aue eat for Dinner: But awe buy © 
aw Meat of the Butcher : Therefore 
we cat raw Meat for Dinner. — The 
verſe of this Sophiſm is arguing 
rom what is ſimply and abſolutely true, 
0 prove the ſame true in a parti- 
ular Cireamſtances; as if I ſhould 
vreſt a Swerd out of the Hand of an 

1 Enemy 


— 
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Enemy going to ſtab me, and he 
ſhould argue that I ought to give it 
Him again, becauſe no Man ſhould with- 
Hold another's Property. | 
7. We now come to the Sophiſm 
of Compoſition and Diviſion, which are 
the Reverſe of each other. Wha 
an Inference is drawn from Ideas in 
a compound Senſe, which is only true 
in a divided one, this is a Sophiſm of 
Compoſition; as if a Man ſhould argue 
thus: Two and three are even and odd: 
Five are two and three: "Therefore 
five are even and odd, On the con. 
trary, to infer a thing concerning J 
deas in a divided Senſe which is only 
true in a compound one, is a Sophiln 
of Divifion ; as if I ſhould ſay, Fi 
ir one. Number : Tavs and three are fro: 
Therefore two and three are one Nun 
K. Ber. —A Sophiſm of the ſame Kind 
is ſometimes committed by not right) 


ts. Ge between the * 
an 
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and di/{ributive Senſe of the Word All 3 
pr by making All or No refer to Spe- 

is in one Propoſition, and Indivi- 
{uals in another. : 

8. The Sophiſms ariſing from the 
inbiguity of Words are more nume- 

ous than thoſe of any other Kind; | 
and indeed ſeveral of the Fallacies al. = 


true ready mention'd might be compre- 
m of hended in this Claſs, If we make 
argue uſe of Words or Phraſes plainly equi- 
a vocal, it is a Sophi/m of Equivocation; 


as if any one thould argue thus: 4 
Church is a Building of Stone: But a 
religious Aſſembly is a Church: There- 


fore a religious Aſſembly is a Building 
biſn iſe Stone. Here every one ſees, that 
Fre the Word Church bears a very dif- 
fur: ferent Signification in the Majir Pro- 
um poſition from what it does in the Mi- 


ro, and therefore the Syllogiſm 
proves nothing at all. But we need 
not 2 upon this Head, ſince 


there 
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there is little Danger of being in. 


poſed upon by ſuch groſs Equivoca. 
— which a perten of commoi 
Senſe diſcovers as ſoon as they an 
propoſed, though perhaps he canng 
ſhew the Fault of the Syllogiſm by 
the Rules of Logic, | 
2. But is there no general Teſt d 


true Syllogiſms, and a Method af 


ſolving all ſophiſtical Arguments? 
A. Yes, there are two general ll. 


thods of reducing all Syllogiſms to a 
Teſt of their Truth or Falſhood. 

9. Which are they? | 

A. The firſt is this: In a juf h. 
logi/m one of the Premifſes muſt ur 
contain the Concluſion, and the oth 
muſt ſhew the Concluſion to be ſo em 
tain . This will appear by conk- 
dering the following Example: V. 
foever bridle: his Paſſions is wiſe: B 


4 virtuous Man bridles bis Paſſimi 


Therefore @ wirtuous Man i. 
„ N en 


Here it is plain that the Major Pro- 
poſition contains the Concluſion, be- 

auſe under the general Character of 
ne who hri dies his Paſſions, the virtu- 


ua, Nan is undoubtedly included. This 
: bi” ſhewn or declared in the Minor 


Propoſition ; and thence the Conclu- 
fon is evidently deduced, that a wir- 
yuus Man is wiſe. —MN. B. It 1s not 
always neceſſary that the Major Pro- 
poſition ſnould contain the Concluſion; 
in ſome Syllogiſms the Minor contains 
it, and the Major ſnews it. | 

The ſecond general Teſt. of Syllo- 
piſms is this: As the Terms in a Sylla- 
priſm are uſaally repeated twice, fo they 
ml be taken preciſely in tbe ſame 
Denſe in both Places. It is generally 
ome Difference in the Senſe of one 
ff the Terms in the two Paris of a 

dyllogiſm that renders it unconcluſive 


nd tallacious, as appears by conſi- 
a ering the following Sophiſms. (.) 
a 55 


N at hing 
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Nothing is better than Heaven 1 But 
Penny is better than nothing: Ther. 
fore a Penny is better than Heaan 
This Sophiſm is evidently founded a 
the different Signification of the Ten 
Nething, it being uſed in a puftin 
Senſe in the firſt Propoſition, but in 
quite oppoſite or-negative Senſe in ti 
F-cond. (2.) I is a Sin to ill a Mn 
But a Murderer is a Man: "I hereiat 

it is a Sin to hill a Murderer, Ha 
the Sophiſm lies in the different Sent 
of the Word 4i/l; it being uſed 
the firſt Propoſition to ſignify kin 
unjuſily, or without a Low; and bt 
ing taken abſolutely in the Conclult 
for putting a Man to Death in genuin, 

Thus much for the various Ki 
of Sophiſms.—I ſhall conclude 
Part of Logic with ſome gere 
Rules to aſſiſt our reaſoning Power! 


their Enquiry after Truth. 


Ac 


CH it en 


N 
cena. iv. 


ING. 


\ HICH are the beſt Rules to 

direct us how to reaſon well? 
A. The Directions given in the 
xceding Part of Logic to form our 
qements aright will alſo be of Ser- 
e to direct our Reaſoning ; but we 


N of the following Rules. 
RuLE I. We foould accuſiom our- 


cs, even in 'our younger Tears, to 


lions, and to firong and convincing 
puments, A Habit of conceiving 
urly, and reaſoning ſtrongly, is not 
de attain'd by a Set of logical Pre- 
ts, a Happineſs of Conſtitution, 
a Brightneſs of Genius: Such a 


Cuſtom and Practice, which there- 
L 2 fore 


ral Rules to dire aur ReaSon- 


y draw ſome farther Aſſiſtance in 
Reſpect from a careful Obſerva- 


rr and diſtin Idias, io evident Pro- 


bit muſt be form'd and eſtabliſh'd 


22 
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fore we ſhould begin in the early? 
of our Life. 
Rur Il. Endeavour to enli 
Jour general Acquaintance with Thi 
in order to furniſh yourſelf with Pj 
of Topics, or Middle Terms, to n 
w/e of in your Syllogiſms; and dilig 

ch into and con ider the Nat 
Properties, Circumſtances and Relu 
of the particular Suhjef about u 
are arguing or judging. The! 

- extenſive Survey poſſible of our i 
Subject is the beſt Security againl 
conſiſtencies; for it is arguing up! 
rtial View of Things that lead 
into frequent Miſtakes and Abſurdi 
Rur III. While you are an 
upon any Subject, be ſure to keep the 
diſe Point of the Queſtion always in 
and neither add to it, nor omit am 
ef it. By thus keeping to the (© 
Matter of Enquiry, you will be ſe 
* from impertinent Anſwers and ral 
terminations, | 3 
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Ruts IV. Having cell confs- 
'd what is unknown in the Queſt ion 
n conſider how much you know of it 
ady, or of the Ideas and Terms 
ercof it is compeſed. By comparing 
known and unknown Parts of a 
eſtion together, we find what Con- 
ion they have with each other; 
the Ideas by which they are con- 
ed will furniſh us with Arguments: 
when we make this Compariſon, 
muſt take care not to be too haft 
determining, eſpecially in Matters 
Importance, leſt our Concluſion 
Id be Fancy, inſtead of real 
th | ; | | 


Bute V. In chuſing our Argu- 
, we ſhould always take ſuch as 
ſureſt, and carry with them the 
zteft Evidince, Remember that it 


ie Weight of Arguments, not their | 1 


ber, which is chiefly to be re- 
led, eſpecially when the Thing to 
„ be 
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be proved admits of natural Certaing 
and Demonſtration: But in Caſes where 
we cannot go beyond Probability or 
moral Certainty, the Number of Ar. 
guments increaſes the Degree of Pro. 
bability, and gives us a greater 4. 
ſurance of the Truth of what is po. 
poſed. 
Rur VI. IF ave are to frou 
any Conclufion wwe have made, wt 
ſhould db it (as far as poſſible) h 
T'ropofetions that are frill more plair 
and certain, at leaſt more known and 
entelligible to the Perſon æubem aue or 
endeavouring to convince, _ The Rea. 
fon of this is evident; for every one 
ſees the Folly of attempting to er- 
plain one Obſcurity by another, 0 
to confirm what is doubtful, by ſome- 
thing equally or more uncertain. 

Rute VII. Let your Arguments 
tend to enlighten the Underſtanding, a 


* as to r the dh” 
at 
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% That is, let them not only force the 

cre Afſent, but alſo illuſtrate the Point in 

or Queſtion, ſo as to make it better un- 

A. derſtood. | 95 | 

r0- Rule VIII. Take care to difiin- 

Ai between an Explication and an 
argument, between a mere Illuſtration 
and a ſolid Proof. Proper Similies 
and Alluſians are often afoful in ex- 
plaining and giving Light to a Sub- 
jet, but we ſhould not miſtake them 
for concluſive Arguments. 3 


Rule IX. Ir all our Reaſonings | 
let us fore Truth with Sincerity, 


and follow it whereſogver it leads 

v5. In our Search after true Know- 

ledge we ſhould not be diverted 

or influenced by any Paſſion or Pre- 

judice; nor ſhould we determine on 

either Side of a Queſtion, till we 

have well weigh'd the Arguments and 

| ObjeQtipns on both. 33 
1 PART 
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PART 1V. 


O DisPosIT1ON, or METHOD, 


8 + 7 HAT is meant by Dis- 
£ | | POSITION, the Fourth 
| Part of Logic 


A. N or the Art f 
| MerTnon, is the Ranging a. Varieh 
of 7 boughts on any Subject in uch an 
der as is fitteſt to gain the clear 
Knowledge of it, to retain it longeſ, 
and to explain it to others in the bf 
Manner. Or, it is the Diſpoſing ww 
Thoughts in ſuch Order as to be mi 
eaſily conceiv'd and remember d 2 aur 
ſelves and others. 


. What Inconveniencies ariſe from 
the ant of Method? 1 


A. Wü. 


is | 
4. Without it, Confuſion, Dark- 
neſs, and Miſtake will unavoidably 
ntend our Thoughts and Diſcourſes, 


11 


"I 
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Of the ſeveral Kinds of METHOD. 

Ho many Kinds of Rn | 

are there? 

A. Method is diſtinguiſh'd into two 
general Kinds, viz. Natural and Ar- 
bitr ary. 

Fo What i is Natural Method? 

It is that which obſerves the 
2 of Nature, and proceeds in 
ſuch a Manner, as that the Know- 
ledge of the Things which follow de- 
pends in a great meaſure on the 
Things which go before. 

9. Is not this'Method twofold? 
A. Yes, it is either Analytic or 


dyn hetic. 
2, What 


Ro FEE: 
. What is Analytic Method? 
A. The Analytic Method, or Me. 
thod of Reſolution, is what we gene. 
rally uſe in our Enquiries after Truth. 
It begins. with the whole Compound, 
and then leads us into a more perſet 
Knowledge of it, by reſolving it in 
to its ff Principles or Parts, and 
ſhewing its Nature and Propertie. 
Thus we are firſt acquainted with the 
aobole Body of an Animal, and after. 
wards come to the Knowledge of is 
| © ſeveral Parts by Anatomy or Dj 
3 
2. What is Synthetic Method? 
A. The Synthetic Method, or Me- 
thod of Compoſition, is that whereby 
Truth, when diſcover'd, is uſually 
taught or imparted to others, This 
begins with the Parts, and fo leads 
on to the Knowledge of the bolt: 
it proceeds gradually from the 0 
imple 5 to that which 5 


. drawn 


„ 
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drawn from or compounded of them. 
Thus having learnt the Letters of the 
Alphabet, we join them to make Sy/- 
lables, of Syllables we compoſe Words, 
and of Words we make Sentences and 
Diſcourſes. : 
2 How do you farther explain 
the Difference of theſe two Methods? 

A. They differ from each other as 
a Way which ad up from a Valley 
to a Mountain differs from itſelf, 
when conſider'd as leading down from 
the Mountain to the Valley. The 
one is like tracing a Genealogy by 
d:ſcending from the Anceſtors to the 
Poſterity ; the other like the contrary 
Method of aſcending from the Poſte- 
rity to the Anceſtors, Thus the Dif- 
ference between the Synthetic and A- 
nalytic Method is plain and obvious; 
but as the Subjects of Knowledge are 
infinite, and the Ways of * 
it almoſt infinitely various, the preciſe ll 
* "al , | $ 


| ſerved, either in our Inveſtigation of 


- ny 

Diſtinction between theſe two Method 
cannot always be maintained; and 
in many Caſes they are mix'd toge. 
ther, and both employed in ſearching 
after and communicating Truth. Up. 
on the Whole, neither of theſe Me. 
thods ſhould be too ſcrupulouſly ob. 


Truth, or the Communication of it K 
to others: It is ſufficient, if we {© © 
far keep to the Order of Nature as to Wl © 
make the Knowledge of Things fol. 
lowing depend on the Knowledge «f f 


thoſe that go before. A mix d M. 
tbed will oftentimes anſwer theſe Pur. 
poſes moſt effectually; and indeed 
all Method whatſoever muſt be regu- 
lated by a judicious View of, and 
| e to, our chief End and De- 
2. What is meant by Arbitran 
Method? c „ n 
e e ee A. It 
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DREP 
ou WI A. It is that which leaves the Or- 
der of Nature, and is not confin'd 
to any certain Forms, but accommo- 
dates itſelf to various Purpoſes; whe- 
Jp. We it be to aſſiſt the Memory, to 
le. perſuade, delight, or amuſe the Rea- 
ob. der or Hearer. This Kind of Me- 
thod is chiefly uſed by Orators and 
Poets, who ſometimes omit Things 
© eſential to the Subject which they 
apprehend would be diſpleaſing, and 
run into beautiful Digreſſions or need- 
less Circumſtances, which have little 
Relation to the Point in Hand, but 
Irre adapted to allure and entertain 
the Mind. In a Word, they artfully 
iavert the Order of Times and AQions, 
a bplacing the firſt laſt, and the laſt firſt; 
and ſo manage it as to ſet every thing 


in the moſt affecting Light, and cap- 
7 _ the Senſes and Paſſions of Man- 
ind, | | 


It 5 FX CHAP. 


ien 
CHAP. II. 


| The Rules of MgTHOD. 


9. HIC H are the beſt Rule 
p to be obſerv'd in Natur 


Method? | 

A. The moſt important Rules of 
true Method, whether Analytic or Hy. 
thetic, are the following. 

Rure I. Good Method ſhould be 
Safe and ſecure from Error. To this 


End our fundamental Propoſitions mult 
be well-grounded, our Arguments 
| firong, and drawn up with ſo muck 

Caution, as to prevent (if poſſible) all 
| Objections. 

Rule II. Our Met bod Aoula 1 
plain and eaſy, that ſo it may exhibit 
a clear and comprehenſive View of 
the whole Deſign. In order to thu 
we muſt begin with T hings that are 
moſt * and obvious, and * 
| J 


Wo 
y gentle Steps to Things that are 
nknown and difficult; always endea- 
ouring to expreſs our Conceptions in 
clear and ealy Manner. We ſhould. 
ot be over-haſty either in Learning 
Teaching; not fond of crowding 
oo many Thoughts into a little Com- 
jaſs, or of running into numerous 
ubdivions. 

Rule III. Our Method foould be 
ſirct, and free from ary Mixture 
bat might introduce, Perplexity and 
»:f4/jon, No Arguments muſt be 
ſed that are entirely foreign to the 
zubject; every Idea muſt be divided 
no its Parts, as far as is requiſite to 
he preſent Deſign; every Argument 
nuſt be ranged in its proper Claſs; 
ad in the Partition of a Diſcourſe W 
bould take care that particular Heads 
jo not interfere with the general, 
ot with each other. 


Rv LE 
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Rur IV. Good Merbol fooull| 
Full, ſo that nothing may be abartig 

that is neceſſary or proper. In explain 
ing a Subject we ſhould not ſkip ov 
what is difficult or obſcure ; nor be 
deficient in enumerating its Parts 
Properties. In illuftrating a diffi 
Point we ſhould not be ſparing « 


Words, but rather diffuſive; and i 


a Narrative we ſhould omit no in 
portant Circumſtance. By Fulrſ 1 
| Method, however, is not meant ti. 

every thing ſhould be ſaid that can 
ſaid upon any Subject, but only wii 
is neceſſary or has a direct Tenden 
to the Defign in View. 

RuLz V. Our Method fhuul 
brief, (ſo far as is conſiſtent with tl 
foregoing Rule): and free from cut 
thing ſuperfluous and impertinent. | 
this End we muſt guard againſt a tt 
dious Prolixity, avoid needleſs Rept 


titions, Explications where there 


T 
Tepe 
Te 


* 
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zo. Obſcurity,; Proofs and Refutations 
vhere the Caſe requires none, uſeleſs - 
ormalities, and long or frequent Di- 
refſions. In ſhort, there is a due 

edium to be obſerved in bur Me- 
od; ſo that our Brevity may not 
ender us obſcure, nor our Copioul- 
es tedious nd trifling. 
Ruts VI. We muſt adapt out 
bod to the Subject in band, to our 
reſent Deſign, and to the Age and 
lace we live in. All Subjects are not 
d be handled in the ſame Method; 
d if we treat the ſame Subject with 
ferent Views, we ſhall find it tiece(- 
ry to uſe different Methods. Some 
tle difference mult likewiſe be paid 
the Cuſtom of the Age, and to 

e Humour and Genius of our Read- 
s or Hearers; though we muſt 
no means ſuffer ourſelves to be ſo 
influenced thereby, as to neglect 

| . thole 


. 
thoſe Rules of Method which are 
abſolutely neceſſary to find out Truth, 
or communicate it to others. 
3 RuLE VII. G Met bod reguiri 
that the Parts of a Diſcourſe Could l. 
dell connected. In order to this, ve 
muſt always keep our main Deſign 
in View, and let every Particular (x 
far as poſſible) have a viſible Ten. 
dency towards it. The mutual Re. 
lation and Dependence of the ſeve- 
ral Parts of a Diſcourſe ſhould be ſo 
juſt and evident, that each may m:. 
turally 17 of to the next, and be 
join's to it by ſome proper and grace. 
ful Form of 42 8 


We are now come to the End 0 
our little Treatiſe of Locic, whid 
we have endeavour'd to render 1 
complete as our narrow Limits woul 


permit: But we think it will neide 


| 1 * 
e be impertinent, nor unſerviceable to 
the young Scholar, to add here ( 


way of Supplement) ſome ſhort Ac- 
count of the Academic and Socratit 
Methods of Diſputation, 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Acapemic or ScholAsrie 
DisyUTATION. 


Diſputes are uſually managed in 4i 
«emics or Schock of Learning. % 


© E 
9, In what Manner is this done? 


a Preſton in ſome of the Sciences, 
to be debated amongſt his Students 
one of whom undertakes the | 
native or negative Side of the Que- 
ſton, and is to defend his Aſertion 
or Negation, and to. anſwer all Ob- 
jections againſt it. Hence he is call'd 
the Re/pondent ; and his Fellow - Stu- 
dents, who are appointed to raiſe 
Objections and carry on the Diſpute 
againft him, are call'd the Opponents. 
Before the Time appointed for this 
Exerciſe, the Reſpondent writes a Theffr, 
or ſhort Diſcourſe on the Queſtion 
propofed, which he reads at the Be- 
ginning of the Diſpute. In this Diſ- 
courſe he explains and fixes the Senſe 
of the Terms of the Queſtion, de- 
clares its true Intent and Meaning, ' 


thofe with which it has been compli- 
M 3 cateds 


j 


A. Firſt of all the Tutor 'appoints 


and ſeparates and diſtinguiſhes jt from { 1 


—In the ſecond Part «f 

e be produces his ſtrong. 

in nce of his own 

of the Queſtion, and then lerne 


pin 


| Form of a Syllogiſm. This Ob- 
jection is repeated by the Reſponder, 
who either denies one of the Pre- 
bog ir a 


oo COCY — EY ili. tn ents then: 


i Opn tes Wes by 
The en proceeds 
another Syllogiſm to - vindicate the 


Or 


of WF Propoſition which the Repo ndent de 
de BY nicd; and the l again an- 
of lem, either by den ing — diſtin- 
3 guiſhing: And thus tation 
ns carried on by ſucce! Vlogs 


and Anſwers, till che 8 8 no 
more to fay. 


= 2 


ge propoſes His 4 3 then 
the third, Furth, A rb, and ſo each 
in his Turn according to Seniority 
till it comes to the oldef/ Student, who 
is the laſt 
During this Time the Tutor fits i io 
a Chair as Prefident-;or | 


of Diſputation and Decency. 
ſerved on both Sides, and 
＋ any _ 


niſh thoſe who ar, e gu 
1 He is 25 to — 4 


nn or 117 che Aale 5 


— Pre 


The firſt bein ing filenced, the bert | ö 


whoſe Buſineſs is to ſee that the . | 
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Anſwers, as he finds Occafion; ani 
if the Reſp ** by at a Loſs, be if. 
fiſts him e ſome YAttwet 
to his Opponent 050 Jeden. But thi 
is not done in publik Diſputes 
where the Difputants chuſe their ow 
Side of the Queſtion; for in ſuch 
| Caſes the Moderator” neither favoun 
the Reſpondent nor Opponent, but only 
takes care that they po the Lam 
of Diſputation. 
D. Which — the Laws f Dif. 
paration P 
A. The Late to be 'oþſerved by 
the © — 2. ponent are theſe which follow: 
muſt” direQly contradict the 
| 22 s "Propoſition, and not 
merely attempt to confute the Argu- 
ments by which it is ſupported. 2. He 
muſt contradict the Propoſition as the 
FNeſpondent has "ſtated it, and not in 


day other Senſe. 3. His Argument 


'E muſt be ay In the e 
11 | yllo 
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2git, and without any Fallacy what- 
dever. 4. It is beſt for the Oppo- 
en to draw his Objections from the 
ature of the Queſtion itfelf; tho? 
t is alſo allowable for him to attack 
he 1 by indirect Arguments. 
F. If the Repondent denies any Pro- 
doſition, the Opponent muſt directly 
lefend it, by making it the Conclu- 


he Neſpondent limits or diſtinguiſhes 
ny Propoſition, the Opponent muſt di- 


herein the Reſpondent denied it. 
9. Which are the Laws that ob] 
e Reſpondent ® Y 3 
A. They are thefe. 1. He muſt 
epeat the Opponent s Argument be- 


7 


syllogiſm be faulty in its Form, he 
uſt ſhew where the Fault lies ac- 
ording to the Rules of Logic. 3. # 


- yllogiſm, agreeable to the Rules of 


ion of his next Syllogiſm. 6. Wben 


eftly prove it in that very Senſe 


| 
wr e 
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ore he attempts to anſwer it. 2. If 


. . 17 1 

| the Matter af, an Objedtion be faulty 
in. any Part of 2 grant what 

z true in el deny 2 is falſe, 
4. If his 's Argument does 
not directl aſſet. his Propoition, he 
mult expoſe its Weakneſs, by ſhewing 
it might be admitted without any Pre- 

: Joe 10 Mme. 260 . 
| , Propaſitio alſe, he 


muſt deny. the _ if a df: 
JunAive one, he muſt deny the Dj} 
juncta, &c. 6. Aſter the Reſpondent 


has anſwer'd directly, he is ſome . 
times permitted to anſwer indirefly; 
and alſo to ſhew how the Opponer!' 
— may be retorted upon hin- 


1 eee, 27 
A. Theſe that follow. 1. Certain 
| ns Principles, | relating to tle 
| Queſtion, ſhould firſt be agreed on by 

wa the Diſputants, 2. om 


8 8 FP 
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xe of the Contrnerir leaf non 
ined, neither of them muſt 
— it in the 'Courle of the Diſpu- 
tation. 3. Neither of the Difou - 
tants ſhould invade the 1 of 


interrupt the other, hut wait p ent 
till he has done ſpeaking. 
9. What Advant are to Saen. 
ve this Sort of D y ng 
t gives a proper Degree 
Courage r 4 per too modeſt 
and diftruſtfal of their own Abilities, 
and procures a Freedom and Readineſs 
of Speech, It makes a Student more 
expert in vindicating Truth and re- 
futing Error; in warding off ObjeQi- * 
ons, and diſcovering the ſubtil Arts 
of Sophiſters. In a Word, it gives 
Vigour and  Briſkneſs. to the Mind, 
makes the Thoughts active, ſharpens 
the Wit, and rs all the Powers 


o W 


the other. 4. The one ſhould nat WI 
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2. Are there no Inconvenience: 1: 
rifing from Scholaſtic Diſputation? 
A. Yes, ſome very great ones; for 

Experience ſhews, that by a Habit of 
diſputing many young Students proy 
impudent, proud, unſeaſonably talks. 
tive, obſtinate in maintaining thei 
own Aſſertions, and ready to contn. 
diet almoſt every thing aſſerted 9 
others. It is alſo plain that by thy 
Sort of Exerciſes, wherein the ſane 
Perſons are ſometimes on the Side af 


Truth and ſometimes againſt it, the 


— 


Ss 
Moderator himſelf, he is tempted to 
ſuppoſe his Argument unanſwerabls, 
and fo his Sentiments become engaged 
in favour of Error inſtead of Truth, 
which laſt is ſuppoſed to be main- 
tain'd by the Reſpondent.  _. 

9 Which are the beſt Means to 
prevent theſe Inconveniences ? 

A. The Obſervation of the follow- 
ing Directions in Scholaſtic Diſputes 
may be of ſome Service to prevent 
the ill Conſequences that too often 
attend them, - 1. Never diſpute about 
Things not worth the knowing, but 
upon uſeful Subjects. 2. Diſpute not 
„about Matters beyond the Reach of 
Human Capacity, or about Words 


; without Ideas. 3. Let not obvious 


ind known Truths be brought into 
1 Diſ pute, merely to try the Skill of 
che Diſputants. 4. To find out Truth | 
"WF ſhould be the End of Diſputation, 
rot a Defire of Glory or Triumph Wl 
Over 1 


IE 
| dGver an Adverſary. 5. Let not the 
| Reſpondent endeavour to avoid the 
| Force of his Opponent's Objections; 
| Nor let the Opponent ſtudy to darken. 
and confound the Anſwers of the Re. 
Jpondent. 6. To this End let both 
of them expreſs their Thoughts as 
clearly and diftinly as poffible, and 
be as brief as is conſiſtent with Per- 
ſpicuity. 7. They ought not to in- 
ulge Ridicule, nor uſe ſeſts or Wit- 
ticiſms, eſpecially if the Subject be 
ſerious or divine. 8. They ſhould ab. 
ſtain from all Sarcaſm, Reproach, per- 
= {ſonal Scandal, and inſolent Language. 
= 9. When the Truth evidently appears 
on either Side, let them readily yield 

| 0 1 ; = let not mo —_ 
whether it eſpondent or ent 
triumph: or inſult over his g 
Adverſary. oy = L 


ETTH 


c H A P. U. | 
of the SocraTIC/ Method of Drs- | 


PUTATION. 
W 


HAT is meant by the So- 
* ? 


cratic. Method of Diſpa- 


It is a Method which derives 
its 1 ame from Socrates, an ancient 
Athenian Philoſopher, by whom it was 
practiſed, and by other Philoſophers 
in his Time, long before Ari/for/e in- 
vented the Forms of Syllogiſm in Mood 
and Figure, now aſed b in Scholaſtic Di/- 
putations. 

9. How is a Diſpute carried on in | 
* Woes” Manner ? ds hf 
y Way of Queſtion - 

fwer, ee 14 Form of a 
Dialogue or | common Converſation, 
wherein the Perſon who inſtructs 
ſeems to be the Enquirer, and _ 


1176 
Information from him who is in- 
ſtructed. If the Perſon with whom Ws 
we argue makes uſe of ob/cure or an. 
biguous Words, we mult aſk him 9 
explain his Meaning; for it often hap. 
pens, that Men have accuſtom'd then- 
ſelves to ſome Words or Phraſes which 
they do not perfectly underſtand; and 
then by a few modeſt Queſtions they 
will much better diſcover their Igo. 
tance, than by a direct Oppoſition, 
which often raiſes the Paſſions, and 
ſhuts a Door againſt Conviction. Whet 
we have gone thus far, if the Pet. 
| fon be a ſincere Lover of Truth, te 
will preſently acknowledge that he 
did not - ſufficiently underſtand tit 
Matter, and then the Diſpute is at a 
End: But if he is obflinate, and wil 
obtrude his Words upon us without 
defining them, we ought to procerl 
no farther till he has ſatisfied us whit 
he means. We maſt preſs him ar 

| | : ( 


7 


f 77 1 


in- Wittie Queſtions, as if we were dull - oſ 
om Apprehenſion, and ſhoutd be glad tti 
an derſtand him better: But if we can 


by no means prevail with. him to 
ſpeak plainly, it is Time to put an 
End to the Diſpute; ſince it is evident 


nich ie knows not what he would be at, 
and or has only a mind to wrangle. If at 
hey ſalt we bring him to declare his Mean- 


g clearly, we then proceed to aſk 


het neir Conſequences z“ not as objecting 

Pet, gainſt them, bat for the ſake of 5 

„beer Information. From theſe 

be ons, if propoſed with Dexterity, it 
weill eafly appear: whether the Do- 

it ine be abſurd ornot; and to make 
ale Matter ſtill eleazer, it will be pro- 


r to uſe Examples and Similitudes e 
ut if this be not ſufficient: to-ſhewl 
e Falſity of the Opinion, we friult 


ments. 


im Queſtions upon the. ſeveral Parts 1 
the Doctrine he advances, and 


my of the * on what Argu-) . 


his own Invention, and being 
drawn by. Series of pertinent Que- 
ſtions to diſcern his Miſtakes, he wil 
more eaſily be induced to relinquiſi 
them, ar ber ferme w have diſcover d 
Wem bimſelf. an? hο ν ον 
due, Can youve mme 6n Example 
or two- of this Method of n 
f tion? | 43Gt 8. i} It} Jia. 4; 4 

A. Ves wewill ſuppoſe two Per: 
Gus: CM. aaf Ni} diſputing upon: the 
ray of ri Providence with 
reipett to the Actions of Men. 

E M. Vom ſay, that God has an 1 
curiou Operation in the Sin * 
Do you mean that he makes Sin? | 


i "Int B 3 me, for | 


EE 
IH Do you mean that God. forcet 
eM. to commit Sin? 
M. No, the Expreſſion is too harſh; 
but God in an unknown and ſecret 
e Manner ſo permits Sin, that it muſt 
8 Wl 1:ce/arily be committed. | 
M. At firſt you uſed the Word O- We 
ll i ratio, now you uſe permit; pray 
ln WW they ſignify the ſame Thing? 
V. They do not abſolutely | 
the ſame Thing; but they muſt be 
join'd together, ſo that what God 
does ſhould be call'd an efficacious Per- 
n;/ion; for God neither rakes Sin, 
nor does he fimply permit it. a 
M. Then you mean that God Joe | 
in ſomething, and does | 
ſo that Sin aecefſarily follows. | 
N. You have hit my Meaning. 
M. Perhaps therefore God does in 
is Caſe wht = dag does who cut 
lown a Dike; and lets the Sea over- 
low the Fields: for he does ſomething - 
* in 


TCC 
in breaking the Dike, and perm 
ſomething in letting the Water run 
through the Breach: 
VN. The Similitude expreſſes ny 
Opinion very exactly. 
M. But pray who blames the 8e 
or the Dike for this Inundation ?-And, 
M I miftake not, Man is no more 9 
be blamed when he — lac. 


eording to your Doctrine) than the 
Sea or the Dike. Fax: 
N. You do not obferve the vi 


Difference there is between the Thing 
themſelves: Men are endued with Us 
&rfanding and Will, which the Di 
and the Water have not; and ther- 
fore that is a Crime in Man, which 
is not fo in the Sea and the Dike. 
M. But I defire to know, whetht! 
that which God does or permits b 
fach an Efficacy, that Men can 1 
more wet Six in Conſequence of 
than the Water can refrain from flo 


: 


4 
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b'che Breach which! ad. 


thr 

1e dee Paſſage? Has tus 
V. That is what I abe Yo. 
M, Therefore, according to you, 
here is the ſame Relation between 
God and the Sins of Men, as there 
between the Man who made a 
Breach in the Dike and the E. 
ion which follow d it. | 

N. There is, as to the Event, far 
doth are equally neceſſary. | 
M. Then, according / to our com- 
on Way of ſpeaking, the Action of 
oth may be expreſs'd in the fame Man- 
er : That is, as the Man who broke 
lown the Dike is properly ſaid to 
de the Cauſe of the done by 
e Inundation, becauſe he did that 
which neceſſarily produced it; ſo God 
cording to your Doctrine) is the 
nthir & Sin, becauſe he has pat 
Man under a Neely of ſinging. 
& „ 3 


MN. I 


1 


e. 182 ; 
. I cannot withſtand the Force 
of your Reaſoning ; I am now tho- 
roughly ſenſible of the abſurd Conſe- 


quences of Opn” = 


To make the Secratic Way of dif- 
puting ſtill better underſtood, let us 
| Conlider another Example. Suppoſe 
M. would lead M. into the Belief of 
a future State of Rewards and Puniſh. 
mente, it might be done in the fol 


W eaſy Manner of Reaſoniog. 
M. Des Gears the Ward? | 
NN. Certainly he did. 

M. Does God govern the Wor! 
V. As he made it, "tis reaſor 

W overns it. 

. wor « gud and gh 
M. . | 

h = Whac ice tra Lea of 

. ag ol *. 


| 4 18; 1 
V. That be uit f 
rewards the Gad. n 
. M. But ave the Wicked always pu 
biſhed-an-this Life ß 

N. No, every one's San 
tells Bim the conttary i fur the worſt 


Riches md 


fords. 
in this Life | 


ſecution, and various: Kinds of Af. 
fiction, are often the Lot of —_— 
virtuous Men. nos! 

M. How them daes id eben chat 
God is good and rightabus?, * 1 

N. I confeſs there is but little Ap- 
pranks Reb _ of 

19,4344 TT THE, 18 

11 Willthere net be a Time hi 
al 3 
N 4 changed 


of Men are oftentimes advanced+td 
„ and liave all the 


external Comforts thek the World af- | 
M. Are the Good almuys rewarded : 


N. No certainly; for: Pann per 
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Ia): 
thanged, and God will be his 
Goodneſs and Righteouſneſs in the 
| Government; of Mankind appear. 
. Undoubtedly ſuch a Time vil 
come. 
M. But if this: be not done befor 
Death; how can it be done at all? 
„ N. No other Way, that I en 
think of; but by ſuppoſing Man to 
have ſome Exiſtence after this Life, 
M Then you are convinced that 
there muſt be a State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments beyond the Grave? 
NM Ves, I am thoroughly perſuad. 


ed of it: ſince the Goodneſs and 


WJ Righteouſneſs of God, as Governor 
= of the World, Ae dere 
= 2 without 1 „ ee 


1% This Method of Reaſoning thon 
it has been long neglected, -is.cer- 
tainly à natural and pleaſing Manner 
ww (ae and i much more 3 
abi 7 | Ws 


＋ 


prevail'd in 
ed to overſpread 
ds of Youth with Darkneſs 
Uncertainty, and retard or miſ- 
lead them in their Enquiries after 
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With its Arrre ions. 
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ON TOL OG 


Science of Bei in general; 


ONTOLOG x, 


x N . 
4 ö * * 
4 
b q O R ern 
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META P us s. 


c RAP. I. 


07 Brio and Nor- OTE 
the Modes or Affections of og, in 
general. 


2 HAT is benen 
| * A. It is a Science 
which conſiders Being 


In n. its various Modes or A 
* 


5 ST 
— and its ſeveral Kings or Dj. 


oi 
"2 In what Seaſs do you uſe th 
Word Being ? 
A. So as to include not only what: 
ſoever is, but whatſoever can be. 
2. What i is meant by Not. being 
A. Af we conſider it as excludi ing 
all Subſtances and Modes wer, 
it is then Niki/ity or mere N. otbing: 
But as it excludes particular Modes or 
Manners of Being, it may be conf. 
ger d either as à Negation, ſuch it 
efs ina Stone; or as a Prive- 
tion, ſuch is Deafneſs in a Man.—N. I. 
Pure Nothing, confider'd i in itſelf, bu 
neither Being nor Affections, and yi 
it is evident we can frame ſome Sort 
of Notion or Idea of it; ſince we can 
reaſon aud diſcourſe about it: But ou 
Imagination now and then leads us to 
miſtake Nothing for Something, as it 
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ich ate only the Abſence of Light; 
nd on the other — we ſome times 
nitake Something for Nothingy, as when 
e ſay a. Room bas nothing in it, 
ough beg e. W 52 5 
9. Whew mes nee. 


f r 
the Nee, Pawns: Ac- 
dent: Relations, "Qualities, Ad- 
ns, Conditions, Cireurgftances, or 
onſiderations of Being whatſoever z 


7 

et is, all chat vaſt Variety of Medes | 
ich belong to Things, either as 
„ey are in themſelves,” or as they 

p. re related to other T hinge, or a 


hey are repreſented: 07 ar panes, 2g 
ons and Ideas 


uiſn d? YO 
A. The moſt general and extenſive . 
tribution of them is into ban 


6 relative. ; 


2. As the AﬀeRtions of Beingrary my 
eee dene ano eee ee. = | 
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2. What do you undetſtand by 4} 
Aſfectionss? 1 0 
A. Thoſe wich helong to eve 
Being conſider d in itſelf; and theſe 
are Nature or Eſſence, and Exiſtence 
Duration and Unity ;  Poxwer and Ad. 
Q. What are relative Affections 
A. Such as ariſe from the Relatin 
in which different Beings ſtand tc 
each other, or to ſome Part or Pro 
perty of themſelves: And theſe Re 
_ lations may be ſubdivided into 2 
and mental. 1 
- 2. Which are real Relations? : 
A. Thoſe. which are founded it 
the very Conſticutian of Things, anc 
always ys abſt whether we. think « 
them or not. Such are the Relatio! 
between a hole and its Parts, Caiſ 
and Efea, and ſeveral __ 
which more hereafter. 
S Wins. are mental Relation! 


[ 193 ] 

A. Such as do not ariſe from the 
ature of Things themſelves, but 
om the Manner in which the Mind 
links of them, and refers them to 
ne another. Of this Kind are our 
uf abfraged Notions, Signs, Wards, 


t. aß will be explain d by and by. 


1 


CHAP. II. 
Of EssZNcE, or NA Trunk. 

4 HAT is meant by that ab- - 
V folute Aﬀettion of Being 
I'd Nature or Efjence f 5 

A. It conſiſts in a Union of all 
ole Things, whether Subſtances, or 
odes and Properties, which are ne- 
lary to make a Being what it is. 
us it is the Nature or Eſſence of a 
ove to be a Spit of Ground thick 
with Treesz and f a Triangle to 
_ 


11941 
have three Lines ſo join d as to mule 
, three Angles. 

9. Is the Eſſence of a Being { 
immutable, as that the leaſt Altera 
tion in it makes that Being /cmethin 
elſe than it was before? 

A. The Eſſences of mathematial - 
Beings (which are only a Kind of al 
ſtract Ideas) are immutable ; for it i 
plain that the leaſt Alteration in 
Triangle, ad quare, Or a Circle, woul 
make it loſe its Nature, and ceaſe 
be that Figure. But the Effences « 
natural Beings as well as artifiii 
are not ſo unchangeable; for a 7 
may ſtill remain a Tree, though ſo 
of its Branches be lopp'd off; and 
Door is ſtill a Door, whether it ul 
painted blue or green. We may 0 
ſerve however, that if the Alterati 
be very great, it will be ſometin | 
hard to & whether the Thing ! 2 


gains the fame Edpace, ſo as wy 


Fs} - 


rye the ſame Name; for you may 


r cut it into ſuch a Shape, till you 
ill ſcarce know whether to call it a 
lat or a Cap. 

9. Wherein does the Efence of 
uy particular Kind of Body con- 


A In Matter and Sm, 

9. What is Matter ? 

A. It is that ſolid extended Sub. 
ance of which Bodies are made, 
ich ſeems to be uniform and che 
> ſame in all. 

9. What is Form ? 

A. The Word includes all thoſe 
uliar Qualities, both real and ſen- 
le, which make any particular Body 
what it is, and d n it from 
other Bodies. 

9, What is the Difference between 


| and /en/ible Qualities? 


radually leſſen the Brims of a Hat, 


tighy - 
- A. The Shape, Size, Situation, 
Motion and Reſt of Bodies are call'd 
their real or primary Qualities, be- 
cauſe they do and would belong to 
Bodies, whether there were any ſen- 
fible Being to obſerve them or no: 
And from the different Combination 

and Diſpoſitions of theſe primary Qu: 
lities ariſe the Colour, Tafle, Snell 
Hardneſi, Cold, Heat, &c. of Bodies 
which are. call'd ſecondary or /en/ibli 
Qualities, as being Ideas or Mode 
which we attribute to Things mere) 
as they affect our Senſes. l 

©. Is there no Diſtinction made a 

to the Matter of Bodies? 
A. Yes, the Matter of a Body | 


ſaid to be either proxtme Or remtt 
Thus the proxime Matter of a Boo 
is Paper, Ink, and Cowers; but th 
remote Matter is that whereof the Þ 
per, Ink, and Covers are _ 


* 


SS 
9. Is the Term Nature always 
taken in the ſame Senſe as Eſſence? 
A. No; by Nature is ſometimes. 
meant the eternal and unchangeable 
Reaſon of Things: Thus it is neceſ- 
fary in the Nature of Things, that 
three and three ſhould make fix, and 
that a Part ſhould be leſs than the 
pole. Sometimes this Term figni- 
fies the conſtant Courſe and Order of 
ſecond Cauſes, and the Laws of Mat- 
ter and Motion which God the jirſt 
Cauſe has gftabliſh'd: And 1 5 
which go on in this Courſe are | 
to be according to Nature; as the Pro- 
i duftion of Grapes by a Vine, the Suc- 
ca of Day and Night, xc. But 
"Bi when Things deviate from this Courſe, 
"Ii they are faid to be Be Nature, as 


tes; or contrary to Nature, as when 


the Stock of an 25-09 brings forth 
3 Pe 


. Monſterts; or abive Nature, as Mira- JW 


1 1981 
Pears by virtue of a Graft taken fron 
a Pear-tree. | 


\ 


CHAP. III. 
O Ex18TENCE. 
OU mention'd Exiſtence 1 


an abſolute Affection of Brin; 
Pray how 1s it 2 d from I/ 


in Being has both Eſſence and Erl 
ence ; what poſſibly. may be can be 
faid to have an Eſſence only. 

2. In what Senſe is a Being fa 
to be poſſible? 

A. When the Ideas we form a 
ſuch a ſuppoſed Being have no la- 

conſiſtency, but may be actually u- 
nited, as a Mountain of Gold, or 


River 


[199]. 
River of Oil: But when the Ideas are 
inconſiſtent with each other, and can- 
not be united, ſuch a Being is call'd 
an Impoſſible; as cold Fire, or filent 
Thunder. 

9. How are Impeſſibles diſtin- 
ouſh'd? 

A. Into four Kinds, wiz. 1. Some | 
Things are metaphyſicall ly or abſolutely 
imboſſible, in the abſtracted Reaſon and 
Nature of Things; as a ſpuare Circle, 

a green Sound, a thinking Sign-poſt, Of 


a Buſbel of Souls. 2. Others are phy- 3 1 


ſcally or naturally impoſſible, that is, 
according to the preſent Laws of Na- 
ture; as a Day in our Latitude thirty 
Hours long, or three Eclipſes of tbe 
dun in a Month, 3. Others are mo- 
rally impoſſible, that is, improbable in 
the higheſt Degree; as that a Man 
ould throw the ſame Number with. 
three Dice a hundred times ſucc ifi vely, 
or that an _ foould be flrictly 


O 4 Tr- WM 
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Virtua. 4. Some Things are con- 
Alitionally impoſſible, that is, made ſo 
by a certain Condition; as that 4 
Tree ſhould bear Fruit ſuppofing it has 
xo Bloom. 
2. Is there any farther Diſtinction 
of Exiflence ? y | 
A. Yes, Exiſtence is ſaid to be 
Seither nec/ary or contingent, defen- 
Vt Or independent. 
2. What is the Meaning of theſe 
Terms ? 5 5 
A. Things which ars becauſe they 
mußt be have a neceſſary Exiſtence; 
but thoſe which igt not hawe been, 
and may ceaſe to be, have only a cu. 
tingent Exiſtence. A neceſlary Being 
is without a Cauſe, and independent; 
but 'a contingent Being is the Effect 
of a Cauſe, and dependent thereon. erefe 
| 2. To what Beings do theſe Ideas L. 
' belong? SORT £3 19/7 
| . in. 


Pd 


„ 

A. Indipendence and Neciffity of 
Exiſtence, taken in the higheſt Senſe, 
belong to God alone, whoſe Exiſtence | 
is ab/olutely neceſſary, and without any wn 
jre-exiſtent Cauſe: But a Sort of n- Lf 
litimal Neceſſity may be aſcribed to . 
Creatures; that is, ſuch a Creature 
mf} exiſt if the Cauſes are put which 
will neceſſarily produce it; as, if a 
Hen's Egg be hatched, it will produce . 
; Chicken. Flere it may be proper 
0 obſerve, that Beings are ſaid to be 
"ſary or contingent, not only with 
egard to their Exiftence, but to the 
Manner of it alſo. Gop is neceſſary 
n this Reſpect, as well as in the 
ther; and therefore he is unchange- 
ble; But as to Creatures, their Man- 
r of Exiſtence is contingent, and 
terefore they are changeab/e Things. 
9. What Diſtinctions are made of - mn 
| A. It wu 
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A. It is diſtinguiſh'd into natural, 
logical, and moral. By natural N. 
ceffity Water congeals with Cold, and 
Ice melts with Heat. By logical N. 
ceffity a Concluſion flows from the 
= Premiſſes of a Syllogiſm. By m/crent 
= MNecef/ity Virtue will be finally reward- 
| ed, and Vice puniſh'd; and *tis mo- 
rally neceſſary that intelligent Cres. 
tures ſhould worſhip their Creator, 
It is to be obſerved, that both M. 
ce/ity and  Contingence are frequent) 
applied to Events in the Natud 
World; but thoſe in the Mor 
; World are uſually call'd contingent, 
being the voluntary Actions of inte 


9. * 
hich 
A. 


uance 


ito pe 
9. 
A. 
deak in 
nplies 
Xiſten( 


ligent Beings, | 

2. How are Neceſſity and Conti 
gence applied to the Events you ſpei 
of? | 


A. Events in the natural Woil 
are faid to be neceſſary, when th 
are derived from the es i 


* 
} 


— 
— 


. 
ſecond Cauſes, and thoſe Laws of 
Motion which God eſtabliſh'd at the 
Creation: But they are ſaid to be con- 
ingent, or to ariſe from Chance, when 
hey come unexpectedly, and are dif- 
ferent from what is uſual in the Courſe 
of Nature. 
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CHAP. Iv. 
Of DuraT1oN. 


EV BAT is meant by that ab- 
ſolute Affection of Being 
hich is call'd Duration? | N 
A. Nothing more than a Conti- 
uance in Being; and this is divided 
ito permanent and ſucceſſiue. 8 
9. What is permanent Duration? 
A. This State of Being (ftriftly. 
peaking) belongs to God alone, and 
pplies not only his Continuance in 
xiſtence, but an univerſal and 14 
1 e 
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vs Poſſeſſion of the ſame” unchany 


able Powers and Properties. 

2. What is ſucceſfive Duration? 

A. This belongs to Creatures, and 
implies the Continuance of the ſame 
'Being, though its Modes, Power, 
Properties, and Actions are ſucceſſive 
y changing. 

2. How can there be any Dur 

tion without Succeſion ? | 
A. We cannot eaſily conceive bor 
chere ſhould ; but this Sort of Dur. 
tien is God's Eternity, which hu 
ſonie Things in it above our narroy 
Conceptions —lt is ſucceſſive Dur 
tion only that can properly be divided 
into Paſt, Preſent, and Future. The 
Preſent, in a ſtri Senſe, is only the 
ſingle Moment that now exiſts, and 
= divides the Years or Apes paſt fron 
= thoſe which are to come. 
| D. Whence have Creatures thi 


Affection of Duration? PE 
Wk: | VS, A. bs 
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A. As Creation gives them Er. 


iſtence, ſo Conſervation is ſaid to give [id 


them Duration, i. e. a Continuance 
in Being. The latter is an Exerciſe 
of God's Almighty Power, as well as 


the former ; and how far they differ, 2 


or whether they differ at all, is not 
1 


** 


C H A P. V. 
Of Unity and Union. 


21 HAT is the Meaning of U. 
nity, another abſolute Af- 


jection of Being? 
A. Unity is that whereby any Thing 
ſtands as it were alone in our Concep- 


tions, and divided from every thing 


lſe: And this Unity is either fmp/e 
or compound; for we fay;one dee 
2 and in Army, a wel 


5 one Soldier, 
£ Whas 
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9. What i is Union? 
A. It is that whereby two or mire 


Þ Things either really become one, or are 


confider'd as ſuch: And theretore U. 
nion may be diſtinguiſh'd into real and 
mental. 

. This is plain; but is not ral 
Union likewiſe diſtinguiſh'd i into ſeve- 
ral Kinds? 

A. Yes; it is either natura! and 
neceſſary, as between a Tree and its 
Root; or accidental, as when two 
Nuts grow together; or artificial, a 
4 Mixture of Wine and Water. —A4- 
gain, real Union is conſider d as cor. 


| goreal, ſpiritual, or human. By tht 


rſt is meant the Union of Bode, 
which is made by blending, com- 
pounding, faſtening them together, or 
any other Means; as Drugs in a con- 
pound Medicine, a Bundle of Sticks, &. 
Spiritual Unian, or that of Minds, i 
y eicher ee, * mutual Conſci- 
5 guliey 


3 
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a Likeneſs of Sentiments; or it is 
mral, by mutual Love or Friendſhip ; 


or ſupernatural, as it | may relate to - 


God and Religion. Human Union is 
that of an animal Body with a Spirit 


to us, and muſt be reſolved into the 


or, | 
2. What is mental Union? 

A. It is when ſeveral Things, 
hich are really diſtin& and different, 
re conſider'd as ane. 


nay be conſider d as making up one 
Book or Treatiſe. | 


CHAP: 


ouſneſs of each other's Thoughts, or 


to conſtitute a Man; but how this x 
Union is effected is entirely unknown 


\ppointment of the All-wiſe Crea- 


BY * 
2 * 2 2 
— — — — — 


Thus a vaſt 
ariety of Thoughts as well as Words 
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Of AcT and Powzx. 
9.7 OU mention'd two other ab. 
1 ſolute Affections of Being, 
call'd Ad and Power; what is the 
Meaning of them ? | 
A. Ad and Power may be diſtin- 
iſh'd three Ways. 1. As ata 
eing is diſtinguiſh'd from potential, 
or a Poauer to be: Thus a Houſe il. 
ready built differs from a Houſe whict 
it is merely poſſible may be built one 
time or other. 2. As adual Din 
or Action is diſtinguiſh'd from a Pow: 
to do: So the putting a Body in Mo: 
tion differs from the Power of moy 
ing it. 3. As adtual Suffering or Pa 
Aion is diſtinguiſh'd from a Pour 
ſuffer: So the actual Motion of a Bc 
gy is different from its Mobility « 
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9, In what Senſe do you hon 
ſpeak of Action and Paſſion ? . 
A. By Action I mean the Exerciſe 
of a Power 7 do, and by Paſſion the 
Exerciſe of a Power to ſuffer: But let 
it be obſerved, that the Words Paſſion 
and Suffering are here uſed to ſignify 
nerely the receiving the Act of the 
gent or Doer by the Patient or Suf- 
ter. When a Horſe rubs himſelf 
gainſt a Tree, the Horſe is tbe A- | 
zent, and the Tree is the Patient; or 
zhen a Father loves his Son, the Fa- 
her is the Agent, and the Son the 
Patient, in this philoſophical Senſe of 
he Words. 
L. Which are the moſt uſual and 
roper Diſtinctions of Action? 
A. Action is diſtinguiſh'd into in- 
anent or tramſient, natural or ſuper- 
tural, —_— or ral 7. 


py 7 JO? | 
T2 What 
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. 


made Iron ſwim. When a \ 
drives a Nail with a Hammer it i 


Action would be accidental. La 


Man can run or walk, fit or |: 
dine at Twelve or Two, or note 
at all, juſt as he pleaſes, 
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2. What is the Meaning of the 


"Terms? «1 | 4 
A. An immanent Action is tha chu 
which continues in the Agent, beir who 


not directed to any other Object; / 
_ Man 28 himſelf. Ja | 
Sent Action paſſes from-the Agent t 

Lame other NA or "3M 5 
when a Man loves his Friend, 
whips his Horſe, Action is naturg 
2s when Fire melts Butter; or / 
tatural, as when the Prophet Z 


woluntary Action; but if he fi 
miſs the Nail and hit his Finger, 


Action is neceſſary, as the Sun's ( 
Jightening the Earth; or free, 


{ 2n 3 | 
9. Are all human Actions ger 
A. The Will is always free in 


ſure or Happineſs, he is ſaid to do 


is neceſſary, and he cannot do other- 
wile: Hence it appears, that Neceſ- 


onſiſtent with Freedom and Liberty: 
But ſometimes the Liberty of the 
il is a Liberty of chufing or re- 
0 ing indifferently, a Freedom or 
Power to chuſe or not to chuſe a- 
ong two or more Things propoſed: 


r ſlay at home, to ſpeak or to be 

lent, This is Liberty in the moſt 

roper Senſe, and is abfolutely in- 

onſiſtent with Nece/7ty. 

92. Is there no Diſtinction -of 

0wers, as well as of Adios? 
| P 2 | A: Yes, 


chuſing what it likes, or refuſing . Wn 
what it diſlikes; and ſo when a Man 
will; and purſues any ſuppeſed Plea- i 


40 is not univerſally and utterly in- 


do a Man may chuſe to walk abroad 


this Free y. though indeed the Action BE if 
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A. Yes, they are diſtinguiſh'd in 
to ſeveral Kinds and Degrees. Fir 
Diſpoſition is reckon'd an imperfet 
Power of performing any thing, an 


the very loweſt Degree: The next 7 


mere Ability; and then a Habit 0 


a 


performing it with Eaſe and Certain) . 
—Some Powers are corporeal, as tail, 


of the Sun to warm the Earth; ſong, 


2 as meditating, reaſoning... 


ome animal Powers, as eatiny 
waking, ſleeping; ſome human, 
fing from the Union of Mind « 
Body, as Senſation and Imaginatia 
ſome vegetative, as Nouriſhment ul 
Growth. Powers are alſo diſtinguil 


into natural, as that in Man of fc Ly 


ing a Voice; acquired, as Muſic; 1 


infuſed, as the Power which the Sin 


poſtles had of ſpeaking many 


ages. 


9 Are not Powers frequently al fla 


by other Names ? 


A. 


t 


, 
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A Yes; thoſe acquired by Exer-. 
ciſe are properly call'd Habits: The 
Powers of natural Aion in Animals, 
and artificial in Men, as W 
Dancing, c. are call'd Faculties; 
und in all inanimate Beings they are 
erm'd Principles, The Powers of 
mral Action are alſo call'd Principls Wl 
dr Habits; as Juſtice, Temperance, 110 


c. 


2 Y TIS *** 


CHAT. VIL 10 
RELAT IV Arrzcrions, or MAG 


RBL A T1O0N s. 
£ * ] 


HAT have you farther to 
Fions ? 


ſay concerning relative Af | 


A. It has been obſerv'd before, 
at they ariſe from the Reed or 
ation that one Thing bears to an- 
| or to ſome Part or Property 
T3 of 
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of itfelf; and the fame Relation i; 
not confin'd to fo Things, but may 
belong to many, Greatneſs and Small. 
zeſt, Paternity and Sonſbip, are rel 
tive Ideas. 

2. Is there no 'DiſtinRion made 
between the Terms of a Relation? 

A. Yes; the Subject of a Relation; 
or the Thing ſpoken of, is call'd the 
Relate; and the other Term, to which 
the Subject relates, is call'd the Ce. 
relate. So if we ſpeak of a Has 
he is the Subject or Re/ate, and the 
Wife is the Correlate; but if we ar 
firſt ſpeaking of the Wife, then {le 
is the Relate or Subject, and tit 
Huſband is the Correlate. 
2. How many Kinds of Relation 

are there? 


A. They have been already din. 9 
ded i into real and mental, but th you 
are ſome other Diſtinctions which i * 

0 


may be proper to mention. 1. Tit 


4 
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. 


Father and Children, Root and Bran- 
ches. 2. Moral, which are the Re- 


lations that the Actions of Men bear 
toa Law or Rule, either human or_ 
divine; and thus. they are good or 


evil, lawful or unlawful. 3. Volun- 
tary, or freely choſen; as between 


Friends, or Huſband and Wife. 4. 4c- 


cidental, as between Perſons happen- 
ing to become Neighbours, or be- 
tween. Trees growing in the ſame 
Grove. 5. Reciprocal, or ſynonymous, 
that is, of the /ame Name; as Couſins, 
Partners, Schoolfellows, &c. 6. Not- 


reciprocal, or heteronymous, that is, of 117 


a different Name; as Maſter and Scho- 
lar, Father and Son, King and Sub- 
jects. | 5 
2. Which are the real Relations 
you propoſe to explain? 
A. They are Truth and Goodneſs, 


il, and Parr Cauſe and Effet, 


are natural; as the Relation between 
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Subj: and 4 4 „Jime and Place, 
4 2 an Difference Number and 
F; fa all which, ere enume- 

- rated, ſhall be day conſider d. 


— — Pre 
char vm. |” 
| Of TrvrTH and Goopnsss, WO 

b- Wia is meant by T-ab? ou 

A. The Word is uſed in 


various Senſes; as, 1. A Being is ſai 
to be r true, when it i 
| nem conformable to the Divine 

telle& or Idea, which is the gran 
Pattern of all created Beings. 2. 
Thing may be ſaid to be phy/ically of 
naturally true; as, that is true Go 
which has all the Properties requilit 
to its Nature. 3. There is /ogica 
Truth, as when n are 1 
N 1 
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ſormable to the Things intended 3 
and this is the moſt uſual Meaning of 
the Word, the Propoſitions themſelves 
being frequently call'd Truths; of 
which ſome are probable, ſome im- 
probable ; ſome neceſſary, others con- 
tingent, Fe. 4. There is alſo echi- 
cal or moral Truth; which is when 
our Words and Actions agree with 
our Thoughts, and our Deeds with 


cerity, which is the Truth of the 
eart; the latter Yeracity, which is 
e Truth of the Lips. . - 
9 What is meant by Goodneſs? 
A. This is likewiſe diſtinguiſh'd in- 
o, 1. Metaphyſical, as when 1 
re agreeable to the Will of , 
nd anſwer his Deſign: So he ſur- 
ey'd the Works of his Creation, and 
w that they were good. 2. Phyſical 
natural, when Things come up to 
ſuppoſed Standard, or are * | 


wv 


our Words: . The firſt is call'd Sin- * WM 
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of anſwering their natural End; 6 
Air is' good, when pure and fit for 
Breathing: And in this Senſe artif- 
. cial Things are alſo call'd good; 28, 2 
good Saberd, a good Houſe, a gud 
Watch, &c. z. Beſides theſe there is 
Moral Good, which in general is the 
Conformity of our Thoughts, Words, 
and Actions to the Reaſon of Things, 
or the Law of God. When this re- 
gards our Neighbours or ourſelves, it 
is call'd Firtue ; but when it has a Re- 
gard to God, it is call'd Religion. 
2. Is natural Good never uſed in 

any other Senſe than what you hare 
mention'd ? | 

A. Ves, it is ſometimes uſed (wil 
reſpect to ſenſible or rational Being 
only) to ſignify whatever is plæaſau 
or which tends to procure Pleaſurt a 
Happineſs. * OB 

2. What do Ontologiſts call tit 
Union of Truth and _ 


Dl Hants | 

A. They call it Perfection; ſo that 
when they are united in any Being, 
that Being is faid to be perfect: By 
which is meant, that it contains all 
its eſſential Parts and Properties with- 
out Blemiſh, comes up to its Standard, 
and is capable of anſwering all the 
Ends for which Nature has deſign'd 
it. Where any of theſe are wanting 
in any Degree, the Being is call'd im- 
erl. 3 „„ 
9. Is not the Word Perfection uſed 
in different Senſes ? 5 

A. Yes; abſolute Perfection belongs 
to Gop alone. A Being may be 
call'd perfect in its own Kind, as a 
compleat Circle or Triangle ; or com- 
aratively, as a Picture, which ſo per- 
fealy reſembles the Original that no 
Unlikeneſs can be diſcover'd.— A- 
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Parts, but his Degrees of Growth, 
Strength, and Swiftneſs are imperfeR, 


Or a Thing may be perfect as to 

Quantity and Meaſure, but imperiet 
in other Reſpects; ſo a Horle may be 
of full-grown Stature, but defective 
with regard to Beauty, Swiftneſs, or 
other Powers and 2ualities—Laſtly, 
a Thing may be perfe& with reſpet 
to E/entials, though not to Circun- 
fantials alſo; as a Garden juſt laid 
our and planted may have all the // 
ſential Parts and Properties of a Gar- 
den, though it have not the circun- 

Hantial Perfection of Summer-Houſez, 
- Green-Houſes, Water- Works, r. 
Sometimes the Word perfed is ule 
for excellent; as when we fay Met 
are more perfect than Brutes, and Spirit 
more perfect than Bodies. 


— 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the WhoLE and Parts, 


HAT is the Meaning of 
the Words hole and Part? 
A. A Being is call'd a Whole, when 
we conſider it as made up of ſeveral 
Parts properly united: So that Parts 
are Beings, which join'd together in 
a proper Manner conſtitute the hole. 
9. Into how many Kinds is #hele 
liſtinguiſn'd? 
A. Into four, viz. formal or meta- 
tbyfical, of[ential or phyfical, integral 
r mathematical, and . or - 
ical, k 
9. What is a e! or metapbyfi- 
al U Whole? 
A. It is the Definition of a Things 09 
hich conſiſts of two Parts, the-Genus Ii 
d the Difference, that is, the net | 
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and the ſpecial Nature of the Thin 
defined. 
2, What is an Nurtial or phy/ica 
Whole? 
A. It is applied to natural Being 

'whoſe Eſſence is ſuppoſed to conſil 1 
Matter and Form. It is likewiſe uſual 
ly made to ſignify the two #/[ntic 
Parts of Man, viz. Body and Soul 
But in a larger Senſe it may includ 
the Subſtance of a Thing, with alli 
efential Properties. 

2. What is an integral or mathenu 
tical Whole? 

A. An integral Whole i is when tl 
ſeveral Parts of it have a propt 
Exiſtence of their own, and are real 
diſtinft from one another: Thus th 

Body of a Man is an integral Whol 
conſiſting of Head, Limbs, and 'Trun 
all which have a real Exiſtence i 
Nature, when ſeparately. conſider 


| This is call'd a mathematical mY 


. —— fc. 
— 


. E 


when applied to Number, Time, Di- 


menſion, or any thing that has proper 
Quantity, | © ON 

9. What is an unjver/al or logical 
Whole? he | 

A. It is a Genus including ſeveral 
Species, or a Species including ſeveral 
Individuals. Thus Animal is a Whole 
with reſpe& to Man, Beaſt, Bird, and 
the other Species, which are its Parts; 
and Man is a Whole with reſpect to 
Jahn, Thomas, William, and the reſt 
of its Individuals. | | 

2 Can theſe ſeveral Kinds of hole 
be applied to Spirits as well as to Bo- 
26s ? 

A. Yes, except the mathematical 
Kind, For Inſtance: A Spirit is de- 
lined a thinking Subſtance ; Subſtance 
is the Genus, and Thinking the Dif- 
ference, which make up the metaphy- 
a Whole. So Perception, Judg- 
ment, Reaſon, Ic. are the eſſential 

DE api : Parts 
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Parts or Powers of a Spirit, whi 
make it a 2 hyfical or eſential Whole 
When we peak of a whole Holt 
Angels, this isa, Whole of the i 
al Kind: And when we conſis 
Heut as a Genus, and human Sy 
and Angels as the Species, that is 
logical or univerſal Whole. 
2. Is there any DiſtinRion mi 
of Parts? - 
A. Yes, they are diſtinguiſh'd nt 
Bomogeneous, or of the ſame Kind 
and heterogeneous, or of differ 
Kinds. Of the firſt Sort arc t 
Branches of a Tree; of the lattera 
the Parts of a Houſe, which coult 
of Stone, Wood, Iron, c. 
N. B. That which is a Wl 
. one Senſe may be a Part in anothc 
as a whole Page is a Part of a h 
A art of a Part is alſo a Pat 
the Whole; as a Line is a Part af 
0 Book, becauſe it is Part of a __ 
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H 3 
Of Cavszs and Eergcrs,  - 
WHAT is the Meaning of 

Cauſe and Effet? 
A. A Cauſe in general is a Princi- 
e diſtinct from the Thing produced, 
d has ſome real Influence on its 
xiſtence, An Ef2# is that which is 
oduced, done, or obtain'd by the 
ſuence of ſome other Being, which 
call'd the Cauſe. | 5 8 
Q, Is a Principie and a Cauſe the 
e Thing? | 
A. Not always, though frequent- 
as will appear by conſidering the 
ferent Kinds of Principles. 1. There 
Principles of Efſence or Exiſtence; 
which ſome are continent, as Herbs, 
tals, and Minerals are the Princi- 
s of Medicines, for they contain 
Salts, Oils, Spirits, Ec, extracted 

3 from 


. 


&\ ; 
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from them by the Chymiſts. Som 
are conſtituent, as the Stones, Tim 
ber, Sc. of which a Building con 
ſiſts: But this Senſe of the Word Pi; 
«ciple is not quite ſo proper as the for 
mer. Others are cauſal, and {ud 
are all the Cauſes hereafter enun 
rated. 2. There are Principles 
2 which are either intern 


u 
ic 

nc 
Ind 
Plat 


as Reaſon; or external, as Boo 
And theſe are either natural, as Seni. 2 
or ſupernatural, as Inſpiration. is 6 


Principles of Knowledge are alſo 
ple, as Ideas; or complex, as Proj 
fitions. 3. There are Principles 
Operation; and theſe ſometimes 

_ clude the operating Beings thenſc| 
as Painters, Warriors, 6c. as we 
their natural and moral Powers, 
ſupernatural Influences. —But aln 


10e I 
all Principles, except the contiun Wil , b a: 
conſſituent, may be rank d ama |: 


Cauſes of one Kind or A. 
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2, How many Ainds of Cauſes are 
ere? PO RE Ps 3 
A. The Diſtinctions of Cauſes are 
umerous; in general they may be di- 
ided as follows. 1. Into univerſal. 
nd particular: Thus the Sun, Earth, 
nd Rain are the zniver/a! Cauſes of 
Plants, Herbs, and Flowers; but the 
ceds of each are the particular 
auſes. 2. Into remote and praxime; 
a Father is the proxime Cauſe of 
is Son, and a Grand. father the re- 
e Cauſe. 3. Cauſes are call'd 2. 
cal when they produce Effects of 
te ſame Nature with themſelves, as 
hen a Rabbet produces a Rabbet; 
equivocal, when the Effect is of a 
ferent Nature, as when a Man 
rites a Book, or makes a Pair of 
does. 4. Cauſes are /ole or ſolitary, 
when a Peſtilence deſtroys a City; 
ſicial, as when it is plunder'd and 
mat by an Army, conſiſting of Of- 

: r 


m0 


© 


'| TE khus much for Cauſes in general 
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| Kicers and Soldiers. Total and parti, 
is a Diſtinction near akin to the for 
mer. 5. Phyfical Cauſes are tho - 
which work by natural Influence; ar 
moral, thoſe which work by Perſua 
fion. 6. Cauſes are ordinary, whe 
they work according to the uſl 
Courſe of Nature; and extraordiner 
when they are productiye of Miracle 


9. Which are the chief particul 
Kinds of Cauſes? 
A. Leaving out. the common D 
inction of material and formal, (ini 
Matter and Form are not proper 
Cauſes) they may be diſtributed i 
four, Kinds, viz. emanative, efici 


cient 
Winds 


* 
ond; 


inſtructiue, and fuaſtue. Weg, 
9. What is meant by an emanuli 9 


Cauſe? 98 
A. It is that from which the Ef 
flows without any Action to prod mY 
it; as Heat from Fire, a ſweet dug 4 


arden 


Fa] 9 
om Flowers, or Water from 
ring. i | 
9. What is an efficient Cauſe ? 
A. It is that which produces the 
fe by ſome Sort of afive Power 
natural Agency, and therefore moſt 
roperly deſerves the Name of a 
aue; as when a Man rolls a great 
one down a Hill, and the Stone 
ats down a Wall, and the Wall 
ls a Cow or Horſe that lay under 
Here are three diftin& Cauſes, wal 
oducing three diſtinct EfeQs.—But | 
jcrent Cauſes are divided into various 
nds. 1. They are either n or 
nd; and a Cauſe may be firſt ab- 
utely, which is applicable to Gon 
ne; or firſt in its own Kind, as 2 
ardener who plants Trees in his 
rden is the ii Cauſe of their 
owth, and his under Agents are 
md Cauſes. 2. They are diſtin- 


in d into principal, eſs principal, and 
Q 3 | | 3 in- 


F 4 * 
* 


Ay 


Eee 
znfrumental. The Architect is the 
| principal Cauſe of building a Houſe 
the 10% principal are Bricklayers, Car 
penters, Sc. and the in/{rumental an 
Trowels, Hammers, Saws, Axes, Ce 
3. Efficient Cauſes are internal or u 
* as ys need no Expl: 
2 may be excitin 
and wn flog, as fine Fruit excites u 
to eat it; or compelling and conflrainin 
as when a A gives a Horte 
Drench. -5. A Cauſe is forced, 1 
when a Man 1 avoid a mad Dt 
jumps into a Boat and overſets it; 
free, as when a Man ſinks a Vee 
boring Holes in the Bottom of 
6. Efficient Caufes may be neteſſ 
as when Fire burns a Child that fi 
into it; or contingent, as when af: 
fon is kill'd by a Tile falling fron 
Houſe. 7. A Cauſe may be acid 
tal, as the Breaking of a Window 
throwing a Stone at a Bird; or 
* | 8 ; : 8 5 Au 


N ; 
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-ning, When the Miſchief is done on 
purpoſe. 8. Cauſes may be procuring 
or confirming, preventing or removing: 

hus Medicines confirm or procure 
Health, and prevent or remove Diſ- 


N- 


e 


ſructive, and ſeveral other Diſtincti- 


heir very Names deſcribing them 
ufficiently. . „ 
9. What is meant by an inſtructiuas 
6 RK 

nanifeſting the Truth, or directing 
e Practice; and accordingly it may 
pe call'd manifeflative or directias. In 
he Manifefation of Truth this Cauſe 


a Watchman tells us the Hour of 
he Night, and a crowing Cock the 
approach of the Morning. In the 
Direction of Practice this Cauſe is 

| Q 4 © -* '* ether 


aſes. 9. Creative, conſervative, de- 


ns of Cauſes need not be explain'd; | 


A. That which operates either by 


$ ſometimes ſilent, as a Book, a Map, 
Picture, &c. and ſometimes vocal, 


| and inclines it to act, either by ln. 


chief. 
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either a Rule teaching us how to aft 2 
or a Pattern for our E or it his! 
dä a Guide, in which both Rule al A 
= Pattern ſeem to be included. auſ 

- 2, What do you mean by a ſſi or . 


froe Cauſe? 
A. It is ſomething which wor 
upon the Mind of a voluntary Agent, 


treaty or Authority, by Commands 
or Counſels, by Fear or Hope, or ay 
other Motives. Szuaffor Cauſes ar 
either fer/ona/ or real: The poſnd 
are the Perſuader, Encourager, Con- 
mander, Cc. and the real are the 
End or Defign, the Object, Oppor- 
tunity, Sc. In a word, any Thing 
that tends to affect and perſuade the 
Will may be properly call'd a, ua 
Cauſe.—Of this Sort of Cauſes the 
End or Defign is reckon'd one of the 


1+ What 


1 31 | 
N. What Name is uſually given to 
his laſt-mention'd Cauſe? | 
A. It is commonly call'd the na 
auſe, by which is underſtood that 
ir the ſake whereof any thing is done. 
or Inſtance; A Man labours hard for 
Livelihood ; in this Caſe his Labour 
5 call'd the Made, ſo that the End is 
he Cauſe, and the Means the Ed. 
itory and Peace are the final Cauſes 
pf War. 
9. Are there not various ders | 
ns of final Cauſes? 
A. Yes, but many of them are 
arce worth mentioning. The prin- 
pal ſeems to be the Diſtinction of an 
Ind into u/timate and ſubordinate: And 
n ultimate End is either ab/olutely ſo, 
the Glory of God and our o w 
appineſs ſhould be the End of all 
ur Actions; or it is ultimate in its own 
Lind, as Knowledge is the chief End 
f Reading, Sabre Ends are re 
68 | 


e 0,361 
fich as tend to ſomething farther; a; 
Knowledge is ſought in order to 

. Are there no other Kinds of 

You that are worth taking notice 
of ? 1650 0 
A. Yes, there are three, wis. a 
deficient Cauſe, a permiſſive Cauſe, and 
a Condition; though theſe have ob- 
tain'd the Title of Cauſes for want of 
a fitter Name. ab. 

2. What is meant by a defiint 
Wann | Nos Ire | 
A. When the Effect is in a great 
meaſure owing to the Abſence j 


| . ſomething that would have prevented 


it, the Cauſe is call'd deficient ; ſo thit 
it may be reckon'd a negative rathe 
than a poſitive Cauſe. Thus the Wat 
of Rain is the deficient Cauſe of tit 

withering of the Graſs, and of tit 
 Duſtineſs of the Roads; and a Lei 
i the deficient Cauſe of a Ship's fink 


15 „ 5 
ing, or of Liquor's running out of a 
Veſlel. . 5 : e 

2: What is the Meaning of a per- 
ni tue Cauſe? 

A. A permiſſtue Cauſe is that which 
removes Obſtructions, and lets the 
proper Cauſes operate: And this Sort 
of Cauſe is either natural or moral. 
1. A natural permiſſive Cauſe removes 
natural Impediments ; ſo the opening 
of the Window-Shutters is the Cauſe 


of Light's entering a Room, and the 
letting looſe a Rope is the Cauſe ofa ⁵ä 

Boat's running adrift, 2. A moral Wil 
her mi ſive Cauſe removes moral Im- 


prdiments or Prohibitions, and gives i 
leave to act: Thus a Maſter is the 

permiſſive Cauſe, of his Servant's go-—-—- 
ing to a Horſe-race, and ſo is a Ge- 
deral of his Soldiers plundering a 
City. The taking off an Embargo 
bs the permiſſive Cauſe of a Ship's } ll 


1 


bak 

failing out of Port, which had bees 
thereby detain d: 

2. Why is a Condition rank'd 2. 
mongſt theſe Cauſes? 

| A. Becauſe it is a Sort of Cauſe 
without which the E feet is not pro. 
duced. It is generally applied to ſome. 
thing which is requiſite in order to 
the ffect, though it has no actual In- 
Auence in the Production of it. Thus 
Darkneſs is a Condition without which 
we carnot ſec the Stars; and a hand- 


ſome Dreſs, and a Head uncover'd, is 
à Condition of being admitted inte 
the King's Preſence. 
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RA r. XI. 
= Of Svsjecr and Avpjuner, 
" Wer is the Meaning of 


1 the next real Relations you 
1 mention d, viz, babe and 55 bs 


1 [ . 
A. What has been ſaid in the firſt 
[Part of Logic (Chap. II.) where Sub- 
fances and Modes are treated of, may 
be conſulted, but need not be here 
repeated. In this Place the Word 
daljec is rather conſidered as having 
accidental Modes than thoſe which are j 
eſential ; and theſe accidental Modes, 1 
or external Additions which adhere to | 
the Subject, or Names and Deno»mina- | 
tions by which it is call'd, are what 
| 
| 


is here to he underſtood by Adjunds. 
9. Which are the moſt conſidera- 
ble Aajuncis of Actions or Appearan- 
ces ? | 
A. They are what we call C:rcurn- j 
ances, Which include Time, Place, | | | 
Light, Darkneſs, Cloathing, the Si- | 
tuation of other Things or Perſons, | 
vich all the concomitant, antecedent, © | 
dr conſequent Events. 
2, Do not Subject and Olea fig- |i 
fy the ſame Thing? N * * = 
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A. When we conſider Things 2 
the Subjects of Occupation, Open. 
tion, Thought, or Diſcourſe, they 
are then properly call'd Otje4:; u 
Leather is the Subject or Object on 
which a Shoemaker works, about 
which he is buſied, or of which le 
thinks or diſcourſes. _ 
2. Into what Kinds are Ot; 
diſtinguiſn'd 7 
A. Into immediate, and remote; 1 
the Words and Sentences of a Book 
are the immediate Object of a St 
dent's Occupation; and the A 
Science, or Doctrine taught by tba 
Book is the remote Object. They ar 
_ alfo diſtinguiſh'd into common and jlM</7 
per; as the Size, Figure, and Mo 
tion of Bodies are common Objcll 
of the two different Senſes of dig 
and Feeling; but Colours are pry 
to the Sight only, and Cold to tl 
Feeling. Laſtly, they are either u. 
| | tn 
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zerial or formal; as the Body of a 
Man is the material Object both of 


ie and Anatomy, and Diſſection 
and Healing are the formal Objeas 1 9 


hoſe two Sciences, 


"CHAP. XI. 


Of TiME and PLacs. | 


W HAT is meant by the Af. 
fections of Time and Place? 


A. Time, as conſider d by Ontolo- | 


zie, is that Part of Duration which 
erminates the Interval of the Exiſtence 
pf Things; or it is what we call ſuc- 


ve Duration. It is divided into | 
aft, preſent, and future, (as has been 


cfore mention'd) and is uſually mea- 
ured by the Motion of ſome Bodies, 


hich is ſuppoſed to be moſt regular, 


niform, and certain. Theſe are 
ther the heavenly Bodies, as the Sun, 
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Moon, and Stars, which are zatual con 
. Meaſures of Time; or there are But 
Hour-Glafſes, Clocks, Watches, H. mai 
Which are artificial Meaſures. And ins 
thus Time is divided into Year 7. 
Months, Weeks, Days, Hours, Mod, 
nutes, Cc. and as it commonly reſei lac 
to ſomething that meaſures it, it i 
eſteemed a relative Affedtion. 
2: What is meant by Place? 

A. It is the Poſition or Situation ol 
Bodies; and it is frequently diſt 
guiſh'd into ab/elute and relalive. 

2. What is abſolute Place? 

A. It is that Part of the ſuppoſe 

infinite Void or Space which any he 

ing fills up or poſſeſſes, conſider 

ſamply in itfelf. 

9. What is relative Place? 

A. It is the Situation that any Be 

ing has with reſpect to other Bodi 
bound about it, which are ſupp 

. Quieſcent, or at Reſt.— We uſual 
| „ col 


conceive of Things in this Manner 


Place is properly relative, and if a 
body exiſted alone it would have no 
Mace ar alli” ß,, ß 15 
9. Is Place applied to Spirits as 
ell as Bodies ? © F 
A. Ulbiety is a Term uſed to ſignify 
je Place of Spirits; though it muſt 
> confeſs'd we have no clear Idea 


their very Nature, and making 
em quite other Beings than what 
y are. The Ubiety of a Spirit, 
refore, can only properly refer ta 
a Part of the material World, 


uſneſs, and on which it has a 


| G0 
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But if. Space (as ſome ' Philoſopherg 


maintain) be only a Creature of Ima- 
ination, a mere Nothing, then all 


dw they can have any proper Loca- 
y, Situation, Nearneſs, or Diſtance 
th reſpect to Bodies, without chang= = 


which it has a more evident Con- 


er of aQting, ans we ſay that 


{ 242]. 
Gov, the Infinite Spirit, is every 
aobtre, we mean that he has an im- 
mediate and unlimited Conſciouſneſs 
of and Agency upon all Things, ane 
that his Pat's and Power ex 9. 
tend to all Poſſibles, as well as to all 
actual Beings; for he knows and he 
can do whatſoever can be known o 
done. When we ſay the Soul of Ma 
it in his Body, we mean that it has 
Conſciouſneſs of the Impreſſions mad 
on the Body, and can excite partic 
lar Motions therein at pleaſure. —Th 
Situation of Bodies in a certain Plac 
is ſometimes call d 2 circumſcripin 
Preſence; that of a Spirit by its Co 
ſciouſneſs or Operation is term'd 
definitive or limited Preſence; and t 
Omnipreſence of Gop has been call 
his rep/ctive Preſence, becauſe he 5. 
Heaven and Earth, as bag Scriptut 
cxpreſſes it. 6 
. HA 


* 
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CHAP. x10: 


cha» EMENT and Daunen 


HAT is meant by the Rela- 
tions call'd Agreement and 
Difirence? 8 
A. The Agreement and Difference 
of Things are Words which need no 
Explanation. They are found out by 
mparing one Thing with another, or 
he ſame Thing with itſelf at different 


ircumſtances or Conſiderations. 
Into what Kinds is e Es 
itinguiſh'd? 


ice; or modal; i. e. in Modes, Pro- 
ſuch as is made only by our Con- 


pions —An Agreement in Eſſence, 
Vat, or N is call'd d 


imes and Places, or under different 5 


A. It is either real, chat is, in Sub» - 


rties, or Accidents; or mental, that 


5 R 2 . 
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junkis, Names or Circumſtances, i 
call'd external. —Apgreement is total 
and perfe&, where there is no Diffe- 
rence at all; or partial, where there 
is a Difference in ſome Reſpect.—4i 
24 5 15 in Eſſence is call'd San, 
dentity; but Agreement ig 

| Take is properly call'd Litengſi. 
2. Is not Agreement in Quanti 
ſometimes call'd Samene/5? 
A. Ves, but. more properly Zu: 
: So five Shillings are ſaid to b 
the ene with a Crown, that is, «qu 
to it, as containing the ſame Quaid 
of Sil ver. But ſometimes an Apree 
_ in Value ariſes from the Diff 


ity com latin the De 

| 1 on 3 Hh 
: Can is equal to one and twenty Shi 
ling in Silver, Where there is n 

an 3 Samenſs in Quantity, . 
Agr eement is; call d.. Proportion: 


there is.A rep-rtion bet en Six an 
Kev: 0 Twelve wh 


I 
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Twelve, for one is the Half 6f the 
other; and between three Fours and 
welve, for they are equal. 


6 


ord Sameneſs uſed? 


aid to have the ſamt general Eſſence 


mals: Or they are faid to have the 
ame ſpecial Natare; 'as Trouts and 
Dyſters agree in that they are Fiſhes. 
but individual or numerical Sameneſs 


d one and the fame Thing only; as 
Man of a hundred Years of Ape is 
There is another Diſtinction of 


hen it is dried and ground into Suuff, 
when it is green and growing in the 
CW 


9. In what farther 'Senſe is the 
A. Two or more Things may be 


or Nature; as Beaſts, Birds, and Fiſnes 
oree in this, that they are All Ani- - 


f Nature or Effence. can be aſcribed 
e ſame Individual that he was when 
Boy of fix, or a Youth of twenty. ' 


ameneſ; into | material and formal. 
obacco is the ſame Body word ere | 
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Field; but it is not formally th 
Rn 

Q. As Samene/ſi bears different 
Senies, is not Likeneſs alſo diſtin. 
guiſh'd into ſeveral Kinds? 

A. Ves; though Likeneſs or Sinil. 
tude is chiefly applied to Qualities, 
yet it ſometimes relates to Natures 
and Subſtances themſelves; and it 
may be either teral or partial.—Like- 
neſs is alſo. in the ſame: Kind, as one 
Egg is like another; or in a differmt 
End, as a Picture may be like a $t- 

tue, or as Poeſy reſembles Painting; 
Which laſt Sort of Likeneſs is ſome- 
times call'd Azalogy. 

. 2. Does not Analogy ſometimes iy 
nify' Proportion: ff 
A. Yes; and we get the Idea 0 
it by comparing two Quantities toges 
ther, and conſidering the Relation 
they bear to each other. In a Word 
Proportion includes every Sort of 4 

. | ; gree: 
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eement in Quantity, lexcept indi- 
ſidual Sameneſe) whether it be Time, 
Magaitude, or Number; and thence 
riſe the Ideas of equal and unequal, 
reater and Iiſi, more or fewer, &e. 
Proportion may allo be applied to an 
Pualities that admit of Degrees of 


Difference, as Whiteneſs, Sweetneſs,” | 1 


old, Heat, Good, Evil, &c. 
9. After thus explaining Agreement, 
vhat have you to ſay of Difference? 
A. Let it be obſerv'd, that Di. 
ence is not here taken in a logical 
Senſe for the primary effential Mode 
of any Being, which join'd to the | 
eres makes a Definition; but it in- 
ludes every poo ene 7 : 
rom another, | 
2. Is not D# eee divided into 
various Kinds? 
A. Yes; it is either wal, (i. e. 4. 
fantial ) as one Subſtance differs from 
mother; ; or modal, when it relates to 
. R 9 Modes, 
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Modes, Properties, or Qualities; or 
mental, when it is only made by the 
Mind. — N. B. The Difference be- 
tween Modes or Properties is ſome- 
times call'd rea/, becauſe it is founded 
in the Nature of Things; and ſo is 


oppoſed to mental, which is made 


only by our Conceptions, | 
2. Are there no other Diviſions 
&-Difamce?-: inning / 
A. Yes; Difference or Diſagre- 
ment will admit ef much the ſame 
Diviſions as belong to Agreement, which 
therefore needs not be repeated. 
2 But is not the Diſagreement of 
Things expreſs'd by various Names? 


| A. Yes; a Diſagreement in Sub- 


ſtance or Eſſence is call'd Diwerſiy; 
in Quality, it is Diſſimilitude; and in 
Quantity it is oppoſed to Sameneſi 
and is then peculiarly call'd Difference. 
As it ſtands oppoſed to Proportion, it 
is call'd Diſproportion; that is, _ 

| | ; | re 


4 


. 
there is no Proportion at all, as be: 
tween Finite and Infinite; but the 


Word is frequently uſed in-a more: 1 


ulgar Senſe, ſometimes to fignify- 
any great Difference between two 
Quantities.or Numbers, as One is 4%. 
proportionate to ten Millions; and 
ſometimes it means that one Part or 
\djunt of a Thing is too large or 
oo (mall for the others; as a Man's 
Mouth or Noſe may be 4% 2 
Honate to his Face. — The 


ugbeſt Kind of Diſagreement is ra oo 


V14jition, and there are reckon'd five 
dorts of Oppofites, 

L. Which are the Names of the 
Kinds of Oppoſites? 

A. 1. Some are call'd Diſparates; C |: 
Red, Blue, Yellow, Cc. but theſe I 
eem to be improperly reckon'd Op- 
tes, fince they are only different. 
/ecies under the /ame Genus. 2. O- 

ers are relative Oppoſites, as —_ | 


* 
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. 
and Serwant; but neither can all Re. 
| Jatives be properly call'd Oppoſites, as 
two Friends cannot who agree in their 
Humours and Sentiments. 3. Cen- 
traries are a proper Kind of Oppo. 
fites, as hot and cold, wwhite'and back, 
4. So are privative Oppoſites, as Sight 
and Blininefs, 5. The laſt Kind are 
negative Oppoſites, or Contradictoriu; 
as Honour and Diſponour, Perfedim 
and Imper/eation | 
VNV. B. Among Contradictories ſome 
are expreſs, and others implied; as 
a ſquare” Circle is an expreſs Contra- 
dition, but a religious Villain is only 
an implicit one, meaning a Perſon who 
is religious in Words, but the reverl 
in PraQtice, —Obſerve alſo, that Gn: 
traries are call d mediate when there l 
ſome middle Quality or Medium which 
partakes of both the Extremes; 4 
lukewarm between hot and cold: But 
where there is no ſuch Medium thef 
8 3 all 
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fe term'd immediate, as Iuing and} 
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C'H-A'P; *XIV;" 
' Of Nuugzk and Oba. 
&VV HAT is the Meaning of 
N Number and Order ? | | 
A. Number is a Manner of Cen- 
eption, whereby ſeveral diſtin and 
eparate Things are reckon'd together, 
and e more Or fenuer. 
9, Is not an Unit or One a Num- 
er? | | 13, 
A. It is rather Part of a Number, 
or Number is made up of many U- 
its put together; and therefore 
umber is a real relative A ection of 
being, as it plainly denotes' a Rela- 
ion between two or more Beings or. 
deas,—— Number is call'd diſcrete 
Puantity, becauſe its Parts are diſtinct 3 


\.. 
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as Magnitude is call'd continued Quan- 
tity, becauſe its Parts are united. 

. 2. What is meant by Craer? 
A. Our Idea of Oraer ariſes from 
' conſidering one Thing as being be- 
fore, together «with, or after another; 
according to Which it is faid to be 
Prior, fimultantzous, or poſterior. 
2. Into how many Kinds is Orde 
diſtinguiſh'd ? 

A. Into five, viz. 1. The Orde 
of Nature, as a Father is before his 


=_— Son. 2. Of Time, as the Spring i 
| defore the Summer. z. Of Place, 2 
the Horſe is before the Cart. 4. Of 
e Sep as 2 —_ is before an Ear, 
4 edge, as we learn Letten 
_ re Sys and eg before 


2 — Things are ſuid to be rogeth 
15 Time, either when they begin to- 
gether, as Fire and Heat; or when 


ry co- exiſt * each other = 
| mg 
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ſome Part of their Life, Time, or 
Being; as Socrates and Plato are ſaid 
to be Cotemporaries, though the for- 
mer was born many Years before the 
latter [ 


CHAP. xv. 
Of MENTAL, RELATIONS. 
2 OU have nom gone through 


the real Relations of Being: 
what have you to er int thoſe 
that are mental? 

A. It has been already obſerv'd, 
hat mental Relations have no Foun- 
lation in the Nature of Things them- 
elves, but ariſe. merely from our 
Manner of conceiving them. Theſe 
Relations therefore may be known by 
his Conſideration, that if there were 
0 intelligent Beings to conceive of 
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| them, ſuch Relations could never haye 
| Exilted. 

| 9. Which are the chief Kinds of 
N N Relation; ?' 

4. They are pure fret Ne. 


w—_— 


2 What do wth by pure ab. 
flradted Notions? , _ 

A.” They are what Ontologiſt call 
ſecond Notions, feeond ' Intentions, mere 
Creatures of the Mind: But obſerve, 

it is not every Degree of Abſtraiin 
that makes a mental Relation. If we 
abſtract the common Idea of a Mar 
or Humanity from the particular Idea 
that diſtinguiſh Thomas and Frarti, 
this is an abftra# Idea; though it 1 
nota mere mental Relation, becauſe it 
is Part of the real and abſolute lara 
of Thomas or Francis: But if we ab- 
ſtract this common Idea of Human 
a yet farther, by e it as A 2 
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cial 1 agreeing to ſe veral Indi- 
viduals, and ſo call it a Species, this 
is a mental, Relationz and ſo is the 
abſtract Idea of Animal calld a Genus. 
Theſe and the Ike Ideas are form'd 
dy a ſecond Hbſtradtion, and may there- 
fore be call'd pure abſtracted Noticns 
which, having no Reality or Exiſtence 
in Things themſelves, are properly 
erm'd mere mental Relations.  _ 
9. What is meant by Sign:? 
A. A Siga is that which 3 | 
o the Mind ſomething beſides' itſelf, 
hich is call'd the 2 hiug fignified.... +. 
2, Are there not various Ea. of 
ens; 
A. Ves, the chien of which, are the | 
ollowing.... 1. Signs are natural, as 
Beard is of Manhood; or inflituted, 
s Baptiſm, of, waſhing away Sin, or 
5 Conſtable's Staff is a Sign of his 
vince, 2; Some are mere Jolens or 
ages, which do not at all repre- 
ſent. 
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| thering of -Clouds is of approaching 
Rain; or concomitant, as Shivering is 


— . — — 


| - neral is of Death. 4. Another Di. 
| finRion of Signs near akin to the 


| noſtics of Death; memorial, as 2 Fu- 
| reral Ring is of a Friend deceaſed; 
F and commonſirative, as a Tomb is of 


| ſometimes neceſſary and certain, as the 
Morning Star is of the Riſing of the 


in the World. 
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ſent che Thing fignified; as the Rain. 
bow.is.a Token to aſſure us that the 
Earth ſhall not be drowned again. 
3. Signs are antecedent, as the ga- 


of an Ague; or n as a Fu- 


former is into Pregnaſtie, au 4 Hiccup 
with an intermitting Pulſe are Prog- 


a Perſon buried there. 5. Signs are 


Sun; and fometimes contingent, or pri- 
bable, as Prudence and Induſtry are 
probable Signs of a Man's thriving 


E Are. not 2 call'd Sn: 
A. Les 


— 3 
A. Ves, and they may be reckon'd 
the chief Kind of all, as they are the 
moſt univerſal Signs of our Thoughts 
or Ideas. But though all Words and 
Names are Signs invented by the 
Mind, and fignify Things from the 
mere Appointment and Agreement of 
en, and are therefore mental Rela» 
ins; yet thoſe are more eminently 
o which are call'd external Denomi- 
ations, that is, Names given to 
Things upon Account, of ſame Idea 


hich the Mind affixes to them, ra- 


der than for any thing that really 
elongs to them; as if we ſay, ſuch 
Building ſtands on the rigbt or the 
Side of the Road, theſe are mere 
tward Denominat ions, which depend 
n turning one's Face this Way or 
at. Of this Kind are technical 
ords, or Terms of Ari, which are 
ed to ſignify 2 Moms of hu 
onception of Things; as if I ſay, 
N "i 4 Hawk 
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@ Hawk is a Species of Birds, thi 
Word Species is a Logical Term of Art 
and may be call'd a mental Relation. 
VN. B. Beſides theſe already men 
tion'd, there are various fymbolica 
Signs and Repreſentations of Thing: 
invented and uſed by Artiſts; as th 
Characters of Algebra, 'Mufic, &c. 


— 


——— 


C HAP. XVI. 
Of the chief Kinds of Br inc. 
EIN TO how many Kinds is Bri 

uſually diftinguiſh'd? 

A. Into Subſtances or Modes; finite, 
infinite; and natural, artificial, or mira 
2. What Sort of Being are call 
Subſtances, and what are Modes? 
A. Every Being that may be coi 
ſider'd as ſubſiſting of itſelf, is call 
Subſtance; as an Angel, a Man, 
Horſe, a Tree, a Stone, an Apple 
But when we confider it as ſubſifti 
. "of is other” Paing 

- | 11 
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which. it belongs, it is then call'd * a 
Wiſdom, Fan Smoothneſs, 
* Can Modes be properly ard 

tings? * 

4. When we give them that Name, 
we only mean that they have a rea/ 
Exiſtence in Nature; though this in- 
deed is denied by ſome Philoſophers, 
who from thence are call'd Nomina- 
ifs, as thoſe who maintain the __ 
trary Opinion are call'd Sn. 
muſt be granted, however, that 2 | 
does not belong to Modes in fo f 
ind ſtrong a Soate as it does to Sub- 


INces. 


e there? 

A, Only two that we know of, 
viz. Material and Intelligent; that is, 
— Bodies or Spirits: Bat the Sub- 

* of e is K ſo ſine and 1 


2. How many Kinds of Subfances = 


Lugic, (Part I. Chap, IT.) to which 


| faite and infinite ?.. 


reſpekt to their Natures, Parts, Qua 
_ tity, Qualities, Powers, or Duration 
But thoſe are igffnite which are un 


| * 2. Are all! eee, either fi 


tres) 
tle a Texture, as not to be the Ob 
Jeet of our Senſes, 8 

2. How many Kinds of Il 
there? 


A. They are diſtributed into vs. 
rious Kinds, the chief whereof hay 
been enumerated and explain'd i 


eader. 


— 


CHAP. XVII. 
” FiniTE and INFiNiTE Beings, 


21 HAT is meant by the ner 
Diſtinction of Beings int 


A. Finite Beings are thoſe whi 
are limited or bounded, either wit 


limited, or have no Bounds. ' 
or infinite ? A. Y 


witl 
Wan 
tion 
2 UN 


2 
e 


A. Ves, either in reſpect of their 
9uantity, or of their Powers, Created 


Spirits are ſaid to be finite, as well as 


Bodies; not as to Quantity, for we 
have no Idea of their Dimenſions, 
but as to their Qualities, their Know- 
ledge, their Goodneſs, and all their 
Operations, They are allow'd, how - 
ever, to have an unlimited Duration 
with regard to the Future, though 
not with regard to the; Paſt; that is, 


they may have no End, though they | 
had a Beginning: And this Duration 
is uſually call'd Immortality. — WW 
commonly call Space infinite, which 
ſome Philoſophers will not allow, | 
making it a mere Nihility, or the 


imit of Keine, as Exiflence may 
be faid to limit Nihility, - 
9, Are all Modes either finite or 
ite, „ 0. 0 bes | 
A. No, ſome cannot be calld 


iter; for though we can ſay finite or 
A * itt» 


8 . ———— 
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| - Knowledge, Power, Holineſs, Good. 


we know not the Limits. | 


i I you diſtinguiſt'd 


"T a6 1 
: by te OR en axience, ; 


'Breadth, &c. yet we canndt ſay a Ml * 

nite or infinite Colour, Roughneſs, &c, t 
2. How is Gop ſaid to bifluite? 
A. With reſpe& to his E/?nee, his b; 

Duration, or his A:tribates. The 5 ar 


- finity of his Eſſence is his Innen ft dz 


or Ominipreſence: The Infini age th di 


Duration is his Eternity, without Be. fil 


ginning and without End: The Inf. 
nity of his Attributes implies that his 


neſs, c. are infinite, that is, every 
way perfect in the moſt abſolute Senſe 

N. B. There is no Medium be- 
tween Finite and Infinite; for what 
we call Ina finite is — of which 


WY 


CHAP. VIII. 
Mora L Beings. 


REM , _ * 


I 


Ns Wh . Re 2M 
> 6 6; 14 
ohh "what is the - Meaning * 
thoſe Words? | 

A. Natural Beings are woc which 
have a real and proper Exiſtence, and 
are conſider d as form'd and appointed Þ 
by Gop the Creator ; as Spirits, Bo- 
dies, Meh, Beafts, Birds, Fire, Air, 1 
Water, Light, Senſe, Reaſon, Sc. 
For though ſome of theſe are | 
duced. by others, as Animals pr 
their own, Species, yet Gop is rg 
perly the Author of them all, either 
immediately, or by the Laws of Na- : 
ure he has ordain d. 

2. Which are artificial Beings? - 

A. Thoſe which are made by the 
dill, Contrivance, and Operations of 
Mer; as Houſes, Pictures, Garments, 
aper, Propoſitions, Arguments, Sci- 
nces, Books; &e. 

. Which 2 vou call moral Be. 


pot... | 
PE: Thoſe : 


* * — * Fh * 


_—_— - 7 . 
X. Thoſe which relate to l 
Conduct, and Government of in- 
> nt Creatures, endued with Free. 
4 * of wilt, and under Obligativns 
Env Actions of Duty. Thus 
Virtue, * Vice, Sin, Righteouſneſs, 

= WE: te, Axjoſtice, Reward, Puniſh- 
ent, Ye. are call'd moral Beings; 
but under this Conſideration they are 
"only modal. In this Manner new 
Names might be given to different 
Beings, by calling them political, ma- 
- #hematical, theological, medictnial, &, 
as they are treated of in the ſeveral 
Sciences: But theſe had better be 
Kall'd different Ideas than Beings ; 
Rebellion, Allegiance, Treaſon, &«, 
are political Ideas; Length, Breadth, 
Dc. are mathematical; and Holineh, 
| Repentance, Salvation, 65 are {hit 
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